Writing the Television Script 


Eric Heath reveals 
the fundamentals 
for success in this 


profitable medium SPECIAL 


The actual shooting script version of the 
TV script, Chorus Girl, as produced in 
How | Conduct Hollywood, is presented in this issue for 
Interviews—and your guidance in writing for television. 
How You Can, Too 
By RALPH FRIEDMAN 


See Page 11. 


What Children and 
Teen-Agers Will Read 


JUVENILE MARKET LIST 


Selling in England 


By Burton Moore 


AUTHOR 


So you've written a BOOK... 


At the moment you're probably concerned with selling it to some 
editor, asking his company to put its money behind your idea. It’s 
nice if you can do it (and many do) but production expenses are high, 


the competition is tough (everyone has a typewriter these days) and 


few contracts are available for even the very good bvoks. 

What's the answer? Accept “defeat” or do something about getting 
your hook before readers. In their day, immortal writers like Shaw, the 
Brontes, Proust, Stephen Crane, Thoreau and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson faced a similar situation and resolved it by publishing 
their own books—putting some of their own money (instead of a 
stranger’s) behind the work they believed in. 

But the publishing world has grown up since these authors were 
first introduced to readers. It is now necessary to have a well designed 
and printed book and jacket, national advertising and promotion and 
bookseller distribution. Pageant Press has published successfully hun- 
dreds of books—fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, texts—for authors 
who have been so pleased with results that second, third and even 
fourth books have been brought out. 

Each of our books is individually designed (see some of the prelim- 
inary sketches for one title on this page) and on a par with (we say 
better than) books by royalty publishers. In a few short months your 
book can be advertised in periodicals like the New York Times, Retail 
Bookseller and can be on sale in bookstores across the nation—thou- 
sands buy regularly from Pageant Press. 

What will it cost you? The best and quickest way of obtaining this 
necessary information would be to send your manuscript, since each 
book is estimated individually and the production costs of each vary. 
Our subsidies are almost always lower than other leading companies 
although our books and service are without doubt the finest. Send your 
book is estimated individually and the production costs of each vary. 
script today to our editors for a reading and full report of publica- 
tion possibilities and costs. No obligation involved and within two 
weeks we'll both know whether your book will soon be published, 
reviewed and on sale across the nation. If you have questions, don’t 


hesitate to ask. 


ina A. 
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Graduate Now Leading Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the all- 
time greats in science fiction, au- 
thor of five published books, scores 
of stories and novelettes, writes 
“The Palmer Course is excellent. 
It was a milestone in my career.” 


This Free Book 
May Mean an Extra 
$150 a Month to You 


Learn at Home to Write More Salable 
Stories, Articles, Radio-TV Scripts 


If you earn less than $6000 a year as a writer, you 
owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writing Sala- 
ble Stories.” Packed with useful information, this 
book tells about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas 
and sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio and TV. It explains Palmer's proven 
home-study training for higher income; tells what 
such famous authors as Rupert Hughes, Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Keith Monroe, and successful graduates 
say about Palmer. 


Student Wins $240 in Contest 


“Modern Romance was sponsoring a contest. They 
accepted my first story for $240, I'm thankful I 
signed up for the Palmer Course.”—Mrs. Helen Van- 
derbeke, Davenport, Iowa. 


Sells to TODAY’S WOMAN 


“Made my first sale — an article called ‘Budget 
Entertaining’ to Today’s Woman, then sold an article 
to Teleview. Definitely, the Palmer course has helped 
me.”—Marlen Barker, Hicksville, N. Y. 


Free Book Tells How 


“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimulat- 
ing book. You may read it and lay it aside—or it 
may be worth real money to you. Free—no obliga- 
tion; no salesman will call. Send for your free copy 
today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-23 
Hollywood 28, California 
Salable APPROV 
Stories FOR 
Established 1917 VETERANS 
a3 Member, National Home Study Council 
3 a EE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-23 
Please send me free book, ‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” explaining how | may increase my 


income from writing. This request is confidential 
and no salesman will call. 


Mr.) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 


Address 
City Zone State 
Please print dni. Veterans: check here Oo 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can’t 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT .. . it has been called ‘‘The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.’ It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

in past years | have sold some 3000-3500 

stories .. . articles .. . serials . . . series. 

Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN . 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 

25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second sheets, 
minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, plus return 


postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Come, gather round 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


OR the last several months I have been teach- 

ing at Kansas State College, where a good while 

back I used to work full time (at least I called it 
full time) as a professor. 

1 am having fun doing it because I like to see 
young people—older people too, for that matter— 
develop their interests and abilities. I’m fortunate 
in having a class in which every member expects 
to make some form of writing his vocation or 
avocation. One wants to buy a country weekly— 
a swell post for a fellow who wants to serve a 
community. A young woman interested in religious 
work expects to use writing in advancing her ideas. 
A young man whose family has extensive farm 
holdings plans after graduation to test out various 
agricultural practices and wants to write about 
the results so accurately and interestingly that 
many farmers will be able to profit. Several hope— 
and I think they'll get—jobs on daily newspapers, 
farm journals, trade journals, and magazines. 

All that I can do is make suggestions and keep 
the students from falling into the typical pitfalls 
that confront young writers. None of them has 
made a top magazine, except one who sold a short 
piece to the Reader's Digest. But a number of 
them are getting their copy into good publications: 
magazines, newspaper supplements, trade journals, 
and house organs. 

Several of them, I am happy to say, searched 
out their markets for themselves without any 
advice from me. They realize that is what they are 
going to have to do when they are absolutely on 
their own as writers. 

The young men and women doing the best work 
are not necessarily those who have the most writing 
ability but those who are most deeply interested 
in writing and those who know the most about 
the subjects they are treating. 

That doubtless sounds obvious—and it is. But 
the fact remains that some young folks—and not 
only young folks—attempt writing without more 
than a casual interest in it and without more than 
a superficial knowledge of their subject matter. In 
other words, they don’t particularly want to say 
anything—and they really haven’t much of any- 
thing to say. Successful writers aren’t made that 
way. 


THEL and I—and not less our Chica—are 
saddened by the death of our beloved Angus. 
Adopted by us after we know not how many 
years of wandering as a stray, this warm-hearted 
black cat made for himself a place of devotion, 
dignity, and gentility in our home for two years. 
He was a constant reminder of the fact recognized 
by discerning writers and other observers: that no 
personality can rightly be classified on the basis 
of the past. In the catnip beds of Paradise, Angus 
assuredly walks close beside the patron and lover 
of all animals, St. Francis. 
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What readers say 


Let Poets Write Headlines 


Just four days’ experience (in Queens, near 
Brooklyn, at Tombstone Center) has given me one 
answer to your problem of what to do about so 
many poets so ill paid: let ‘em write headlines. 
Anybody who can write conventional verse can 
write heads. Trouble is, the headline composer is 
commonly expected to do other editorial work, 
and most writers of verse or prose are just plain 
ignorant of spelling, puctuation, and grammar. If 
they were not, there would be small need for 
editors. 

KELLY JANES 
Monterey, Mass. 


Reader Identification 


“The reader identifies himself with the hero.” 
Even August Derleth makes this basic error. 

Writers frequently state that lonely lovelorns 
“identify” themselves with the heroines of ro- 
mances; dime-store débutantes become by proxy 
the sheroes of their confessions; bored business 
barons turn to Westerns or star-space ships and 
desire to actually be the intrepid bronco-busters 
or fearless fliers. 

This would not be disturbing as a philosophic 
fantasy. As literary advice it is dangerous. A 
reader never identifies himself with any character 
in a story. He participates in the tale; he is a 
wraith taking part in it; he may even be, as him- 
self, one of the performers. But he never loses his 
own eg» or merges with any character. To do so 
would defeat the very purpose of reading. The 
writer who creates characters in keeping with the 
reader type to permit identification by the reader 
commits an error and weakens his story. 

B. Coursin Biack 
Byron Center, Mich. 


Unread by the Authors 


Charles Carson asks if anyone has had their work 
published in some language they cannot read. 

Yes, several years ago I wrote an article for the 
Alaska Sportsman and called it “A Cross on the 
Yukon.” It concerned the forming of the Holy 
Cross Mission by the Sisters of St. Ann. This hap- 
pened to be of the right length and reader interest 
to be published in braille. They sent me a copy 
which made quite a book. Not being able to read 
it, I donated my copy to the Seattle Public Library, 
where they have a section for the blind. 

E. Moore 

Valdez, Alaska 


Not meaning to cover Carson’s six-spot with 
a Jack nor low-rate a nice guy, I have a shelf 
filled with such books. My five books have had 
seven foreign language publishings and I have six 
copies of each stacked on a shelf and can’t read a 
darned word of any of them. 
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LEWIS CARROLL 


PAID FOR PUBLISHING 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Why shouldn’t you? Yours 
may not be a Carroll mas- 
terpiece but if it’s publish- 
able and marketable, why 
nct have the satisfaction of 
giving it a try? We can 
handle the details, from 
printing to marketing. 


DIRIGO EDITIONS, Manchester, Me. 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. Typing service. 


Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 
5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and- 
THE CREATIVE ABILIT DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and.efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 


at 
| 
» 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin Denve, 6, Colo, 
Please send me Your free bookies ond / 
Other Information abous THE CREAT i yg 
ABiLity PEVELOpER 


BIG NATIONAL 
CONTEST PRIZES 


Over $3,000,000 in 
prizes won—Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Trips, etc. — by 
our students. YOU TOO 
CAN WIN! Know the 
secrets of the “School 
of the Stars.” Send 
teday for your FREE 
“Confidential Contest 
Bulletin” with winning 
helps for the biggest 
contests now on. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


14 It's new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY!! 10 
14 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 10 
14 exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 10 
14 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. 190 
14 YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 19 
14 written by applying proven methods to your own 19 
14 individual style. Limited agency service to students. 19 
14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 10 

Geo. Osborne 10 


14 M. 
14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 10 


FREE 


2 carbon copies 
of all your typewritten work. 
Manuscripts, articles, short stories typed neatly 
without erasures! 
Only 40c per 1000 words. 
HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


THE ONLY COURSE 


in fiction craftsmanship where the professional writes with 
the student. We ACTUALLY write stories TOGETHER, page 


by page. 
My qualifications . . . Five books published in eleven edi- 
tions, and twenty-seven magazine markets. 

Information on request. 


ZACHARY BALL 


Box 455, Little River Miami, Fic. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 
A newly published folder which ‘contains 
valuable advice for non-fiction writers, 


data on Ronald J. Cooke's course in. 
writing. Write for your copy now. — 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


My local library likes them, though, for display 
purposes, so they are of some use. In two or three 
of them I have some Seminole Indian words and 
I've wondered how a Frenchman or a German 
pronounces them. 

ZACHARY BALL 
Miami, Fla. 


What Does the Good Book Say? 


You are the first person I have ever heard speak 
of the usurpation of “men of good will” for the 
Bible “good will toward men.” 

Most people don’t know the difference, and 
think nothing of it, but there is quite a bit of 
difference between God’s will and man’s will. No 
matter how well-meaning man may be, that is 
not what the expression is intended to bring out, 
but God's “good will toward men.” For what is 
man’s will, good or bad, but as the grass that is 
here today and tomorrow is not? God's will en 
dureth forever. 

GENEVA Brown 
Durango, Colo, 


All New Testament scholars do not agree that 
the correct words are “Peace on earth to men of 
good will.” You will find that version in the 
Douay version of the Bible which is used by 
Roman Catholics. 

In the new Revised Standard Version the verse 
reads: “And on earth peace among men_ with 
whom he is pleased” (Luke 2:14). 

Jennie A. Russ 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Help to Aspirants 


I was pleased indeed to see your name and 
familiar signature on the advertising literature 
from Author & Journalist—which informs me that 
you are its editor, 

Since I know of no one, except probably John 
T. Frederick, who has as editor and otherwise 
been of so much help and inspiration to literary 
and writing aspirants—not excluding profes- 
sionals—having your name turn up somewhere in 
the writing horizon pleased me greatly 

MICHAL 
Gary, Ind. 


Editors Are Human 


I protest! Since when is a “thank you” note for 
a check considered superfluous! My goodness! 
editors are human! If they take the time to read 
your story and find it good and tell you so why not 
be grateful and courteous enough to send them 
a “thank you”? 

I received a check from the New York News 
yesterday for a short short and with this letter of 
protest to you goes a “thank note” to Kathryn 
Kelly, the News fiction editor. 

Consider yourself squelched, Mr. Editor! 

Epirn P, Watre 
Stratford, Conn. 
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In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply 
any of these books at the publisher's price post 
paid. Send order with remittance to Author & 
Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas. 


How To Write A Book, by Cecil Hunt. 150 pp. 
Philosophical Library. $3. 


A useful manual containing tests for potential 
authors, suggested sources of information and 
illustrations, hints on novel writing, and a de- 
tailed discussion of publication problems. The 
author is a well-known British writer and editor, 
but practically all the information he gives is 
applicable to the United States as well as England. 


Books that Will Help Writers 


tell how, as regards plays, fiction, radio scripts, 
verse, juvenile writing. Some of the best of the 
material is by Mr. Munson himself. 

‘The editor takes the motto for his book from 
Quintilian—and a better could hardly be found: 
“The writer should so write that his readers not 
only may but must understand.” 


How To BE CREATIVE wiTH Worps, by William J]. 
Grace. 345 pp. Fordham. $4.50. 


Here is a brilliant and welcome change from the 
typical rhetoric text or other discussion of usage. 
Doctor Grace, a professor in Fordham University, 
analyzes the why as well as the how of creative 
writing, with appropriate illustrations, mostly from 
modern authors. A unique feature of the book is 


the reproduction of paintings, etchings, and draw 
ings to point out the elements common to writing 
and to pictorial art, and the association of form 
with freedom. 

‘The author emphasizes the view that creative 
activity is important to the personality, whether 
or not the individual intends to make writing or 
any other art his career. 


Best Apvick oN How To Write, edited by Gorham 
Munson. 290 pp. Hermitage. $3.50. 


An outstanding critic, editor, and teacher of 
professional writing has collected penetrating 
discussions of the writing process, from Henry 
Fielding to Robert Graves. The writers actually 


Two Thousand Wiles 


Is Quite a Distance 


HAT IS how far Esther L. Runyan lived from me while 
we were developing her juvenile book, Quellen Queel and 
the Prince. But our fast mail, which speeds letters or 
manuscripts across the continent in a day, brought me as close 
to Mrs. Runyan as her mail box. : 

Our work progressed as scheduled through the rebuilding 
and polishing of her book, and now you may get a copy in your favorite book shop. 
When you read it you will find on the title page the dedication: “To CHARLES 
CARSON, without whose guiding counsel and sustained encouragement this book could 
not have materialized.” 

1 am working with writers every day on one kind of manuscript or another, just 
as | worked with Mrs. Runyan. Sometimes a manuscript requires a complete rewrite, 
while in other cases a letter of corrective criticism will do. The assistance is planned 
to fit your need. 1 have no printed lessons or stereotype handouts. 


My descriptive folder, “Literary Help,” explains how 
we work together, and comes to you free. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consuftant 


Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Send 10c for my 
new booklet, The 
Truth About Coop- 
erative Publishing. 
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SMITH PUBLICATIONS 

pen 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


987 


POPULAR LIBRARY, Inc 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC pew Vous we 6173 
THE HANOVER BANK we 


300m000 

j 


rr. 


Bare. 


SMLA receives over 500 editorial checks each month. Some typical checks are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. !f your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. . . Writing To Sell is an excellent book for anyone who wants to write. Best of all—it’s up 
to date and tells the ambitious writer what he ought to know today.” 


— Gotham Life 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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example as produced in Hollywood 


By Eric HEATH 


playwrights are deciding to do something 

about writing for television. Up to the 
present many writers have looked askance at this 
new medium of entertainment and enlightenment, 
not quite knowing whether or not it was worth 
bothering with from a writing standpoint. 

With television stations rearing their stately 
spires all over the country, realization has come 
that television will inject itself into the home of 
almost every family in the country. 

Practically everyone will agree that television 
needs good writers—and needs them badly! The 
murmurs of revolt against the tclevising of 
ancient motion pictures is slowly rising to a loud 
wail. Producers and advertising sponsors are realiz- 
ing they must start replacing these antiquated 
trembling tintypes with shorter and _ fresher 
material. 

Probably my most startling message to the 
average writer is that he must not look forward to 
writing for television. What he must do is look 
ahead to writing for motion pictures! 

Television started off its spectacular career on 
the basis of “live shows”; a live show meaning that 


. LMOST overnight short story writers and 


Eric Heath is a writer of long experience for 
magazines, the stage, motion pictures, radio, and 
television. He has been on the writing staffs of 
Fox and Universal studios. He is author of a 
number of books, including Story Plotting Sim- 
plified, Story Writing Simplified, and How to 
Write a Television Script. A new and revised 
edition of his work, Writing for Television, is 
soon to be published. Mr. Heath lives in Calli- 
fornia, where he is supervising editor of the 
American Television Script Library. 


Preparing the TV SCRIPT 


The basic how-to from an authority — plus an actual 
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the program or teleplay is transmitted simul- 
taneously with its enactment on the studio stage. 
Within the last year one show after another has 
turned to film and at this writing probably 80 
per cent of all television programs are televised 
from motion picture film. 

The reason for this is not hard to understand. 
Live shows allow for no retakes; necessitate the 
actors memorizing all their lines prior to the 
broadcast; call for continuous action from start to 
finish, making transitions and time lapses difficult 
to establish. Also they require the use of a tele- 
vision camera, which is far more limited in scope 
than the motion picture camera. 

More important than anything else, positive 
prints of motion picture film can be shipped to 
stations all over the country for broadcasting, 
whereas the live show is restricted either to the 
network stations conected with the main trans- 
mitter by coaxial cable or relay stations, or to 
the local audience reached by the individual 
station. 

The filming of live shows as projected by the 
kinescope tube, known as “kinescope recording,” is 
a procedure that will allow for rebroadcasting of 
programs but such recordings have not been found 
to be as satisfactory as transmitting fro motion 
picture film. 

Therefore the writer must be informed that writ- 
ing for television means writing for motion pic- 
tures. There are of course some vital differences in 
writing and preparing a script for television 
motion pictures and in writing full length feature 
material designed for theaters. These differences 
are as follows: 

1. At present television motion picture scripts 
must be worked out so they will not require more 
than one-half hour running time on the screen. 
This situation will change before long and there 
will be a demand for longer scripts, but let’s stick 
to the present situation, 


= 

|} 
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2. Plays writen for TV motion pictures must not 
call for major expenditures of money for settings 
and costumes, and above all exterior scenes must 
be limited in number—unless perchance the entire 
story is of the outdoor action type where a greater 
portion of the picture can be made on location. In 
this case generally there is no outstanding psycho- 
logical conflict and this reduces the expense. 
Psychological conflict requiring the registering of 
deep emotions eg sor calls for many “retakes” 
before a scene is finally approved. 

3. For video films the writer must adhere as 
much as possible in his story structure to the 
law of “unity of time, place, and action.” In other 
words he must try to avoid long time elapses, too 
many changes of locale, and kecp the plot unified. 
He must remember there is not the latitude in 
television motion pictures that there is in a motion 
picture designed for theater presentation, running 
around one and one-half hours for a showing. 


Script Form and Technique 


To a major extent television films are made by 
independent producers in Hollywood and New 
York. The principal requirements are for 15- 
minute and half-hour program material. A 15- 
minute script allows for approximately 12 minutes 
running time, the other three minutes being de- 
voted to commercial advertising; a 30 minute 
script runs actually about 26 minutes. If the writer 
will figure that each page of his story continuity 
will take a little less than one minute on the 
screen, he will see that approximately 14 to 16 
pages of script will be required for a 15-minute pro- 
gram and 24 to 26 pages for a half-hour program. 
Regardless, the program can be accurately timed 
by adding film footage or looping off some, so 
that the writer is not required to be so exact as in 
the case of a live show, which must be timed al- 
most to the second prior to on-the-air broadcast. 

There are three methods that can be used by 
the writer in preparing material for video film 
producers. They are: 

1. Write a comprehensive outline of the story 
or program material, consuming not more than 
ten pages double-spaced typing. This outline 
should be most carefully written and should get 
over the plot, characterization, dialogue, and at- 
mosphere in as few words as possible. It should 
be written in the present tense. Each sentence 
should indicate movement and advance the story 
plot. 

Remember you are writing for moving pictures 
Think in pictures and translate your thoughts into 
word pictures. Eliminate all lengthy descriptions 
of persons or places and establish your characteri- 
zations through action and dialogue. The principal 
requirement is to hold the attention of the story 
editor or producer. Your outline must be designed 
to do this. The surest way to win a rejection is to 
submit a lengthy story outline involving many 
non-essential details. 


2. Submit a published short story (preferably 
the printed copy as it apeared in the magazine) , 
or a one-act stage play with notations as to where 
and when it was produced on the stage. 

Television film producers are eager for good 
material that can be adapted for television and 
they realize that the short story and the one-act 
stage play may offer a splendid basis for a tele- 
play. In fact it has been authoritatively declared 
that the time will come when TV producers will 
have to depend largely on short story writers and 
playwrights in order to find the immense amount 
of written material that will be required for the 
hundreds of broadcasts daily. This in the full 
knowledge that a TV play is here tonight and gone 
tomorrow! When tomorrow comes there must be 
a new script! 

This situation may mean greatly increased 
profits for the story writer and the playwright, pro- 
vided he is careful to retain his television rights. 

When submitting a published short story or a 
one-act play, by all means include a brief synopsis 
of the material, running not more than one or two 
pages single-spaced typing. This in order that the 
editor or producer may be able to gauge whether 
the material fits into his requirements without con- 
suming any unnecessary reading time. 

3. The third and preferable method involves the 
submission of the “shooting script.” By this we 
mean that the story or play is adapted specifically 
for television—the writing of a complete continuity, 
with camera shots, dialogue, sound, and action in- 
cluded. 

As a rule, the shooting script will bring about 
double the money paid for a story outline or an 
unadapted story or play. It saves the producer the 
expense of paying a writer to do the adaptation. 

The first two methods set forth above require 
no further explanation for the readers of Author 
& Journalist. But for the writer eager to make the 
most of television writing, we will endeavor to give 
him some knowledge of the technique of writing a 
shooting script. 


FE have been fortunate to obtain permission 
from Mr. Marc Fredericks of the TeeVee 
Company of Hollywood to present an exact copy 
of a shooting script used in the production of 
one of its five-minute “Vest Pocket Dramas.” The 
value of this script is that it is short enough to 
publish here and involves all the compactness 
called for in a dramatic program for television, 
as well as a minimum expense for production. 
The form and technique used in this script are 
representative of the accepted form and technique 
used in all picture studios. If the writer uses this 
form he will not go wrong. Some studios have 
slight variations, but not important enough to be 
worth mentioning. I am happy to offer this as 
so many have approached me for a “sample script” 
which will give them a form to use in writing their 
television material. 
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THE ACTUAL SHOOTING SCRIPT OF 


FADE IN 

l. INTERIOR. NIGHT CLUB DRESSING-ROOM. 
NIGHT. 
This is the chorus girls’ dressing-room in one of 
the biggest night clubs. Makeup boxes are scat- 
tered across the dressing tables, pieces ef costume 
are draped messily across the backs of chairs, a 
flimsy brassiére lies on the floor, The garish 
white light from the makeup tables reflects into 
the mirrors, which are all but obscured by snap- 
shots, notes, and souvenirs. The quiet of the room 
is suddenly shattered as the door flies open. ‘Two 
scantily clad girls come in. 


SANDRA CARLTON 
(angrily, as she sits down at the makeup table) 
‘That dumb jerk! If he tries that once more I'll belt 
him one. 
(to her companion) 
Who does he think he is anyway? 


CORINNE MAYBERRY 
(Remains standing just inside door} 
‘Take it easy, Sandy. After all, Otto owns this place, 
ahd feels he’s entitled to some liberties. 
SANDRA 


Not with me he ain’t! And don’t call me Sandy! My 
name’s Sandra. 


CORINNE 
1 beg your pardon, | didn’t mean to offend. You're 
really in a mood, aren't you? 


2. CLOSE UP SANDRA 
She turns slowly to Corinne, Phere is 4 venomous 
look in her eyes. 


SANDRA 
(deliberate anger) 
Look, honey, why don't you mind your own business? 


8. CLOSE UP CORINNE 


CORINNE 
(hurt and _ baffled) 
What's the matter with you, Sandra? 1 was just trying 
to be nice. We both have to work for Mr. Otto... 
CUT TO: 


4. MEDIUM SHOT OF BOTH GIRLS 
On the words “Mr. Otto,” Sandra jumps up and 
wheels toward Corinne. She walks to her while 
she speaks and comes to a halt face to face and 
with hands on hips. 


SANDRA 
(furious, mocking) 
Mr, Otto...Mr. Otto. I think you’d better pay more 
attention to your dancing than to Mr. Otto. 
CUT TO: 
SANDRA 


5. CLOSE UP 
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SANDRA 
While we are on the subject of Mr. Otto... what kind 
a play is this you're making for him? You're not his 
type, dearie...1I know!! 


6. MEDIUM SHOT BOTH GIRLS 
They remain in same attitude as previously. 
CORINNE 
You're not very consistent. A minute ago you were 
complaining about Otto and his liberties? And now 
you sound absolutely jealous. 


SANDRA 
Just listen to me...If you have any ideas about... 


CORINNE 
(Interrupting) 
Look, you—nobody tells Corinne Mayberry what to do 
or what not to do— 


SANDRA 
“Corinne Mayberry”—my eye! 
7. CLOSE UP CORINNE 


CORINNE 
Now just what's that supposed to mean? 


CLOSE UP SANDRA 


SANDRA 
just a little tired of that “Corie Mayberry” 
routine. What's your real name, sister? 


% MEDIUM SHOT BOTH GIRLS 


CORINNE 
What makes you think that’s not my ame? 


SANDRA 
Because you're not the type to be working in a place 
like this as a chorus girl. There’s something fishy about 
vou. You can't dance to start with...and you're too 
educated and highfalutin, 


CORINNE 
(Defensively) 
Well, 1... writing a story. 


10. CAMERA SHOOTS ACROSS CORINNE’S 
SHOULDER TO SANDRA 
Sandra smirks and then throws back her head 
and laughs with forced carcasm. 


SANDRA 
Oh brother! You c’n do better than that. Writing a 
story...hah! I suppose that was research out there, 
with “Mr. Otto this” and “Mr. Otto that"! I think 
I've got you pegged, sister... 
The argument is interrupted by loud knocking on 
the door, 


CUT TO: 
. ANOTHER ANGLE 
As a voice comes from off-stage both girls react. 
VOICE (off-stage) 

O.K., girls—hit the boards! Last number... 
Both girls stand fixed, glaring at each other for 
a moment and then Corinne, seemingly the more 
upset of the two, turns on her heel and flies out 
the door. 


. CLOSE UP SANDRA 
Sandra stares after Corinne a beat and slowly her 
expression tells us that female machinations are 
at work. With a nasty little smile she murmurs to 
herself: 
SANDRA 
O.K., sister—1 know how to scuttle your kind . . . 
DISSOLVE TO: 


13. INTERIOR DRESSING ROOM. NIGHT. 
After a beat the door flies open and several of the 
girls in scant costume, tumble into the room—they 
are leg-weary and beat. Sandra and Corinne enter. 


SANDRA 
Ever see such a dead crowd? They must have been 
sittin’ on their hands. 


NASTY GIRL 
The only.time you ever get applause is when it’s so 
cold out there the poor suckers try to keep warm. 


SANDRA 
Very funny, bird brain! 
Sandra slowly slides over to Corinne, CAMERA 
TIGHTENING ON THE TWO 
SANDRA 
What are you doing tonight, honey? 


CORINNE 
Nothing— 

SANDRA 

(With meaning) 

Really ...? 

CORINNE 

(Flatly) 

Really... 


Corinne turns away from Sandra and starts un- 


dressing. 
DISSOLVE TO: 


. EXTERIOR STAGE DOOR ENTRANCE. 

NIGHT. 

A lighted globe with the words STAGE DOOR 
printed in bold black type hangs over the door. 
‘Two men are standing near the door, waiting— 
one of them stout and elderly—“Daddy.” Suddenly 
the door pops open and Corinne pops out. Daddy 
moves up to her. 


15. MEDIUM CLOSE UP DADDY AND CORINNE 


DADDY 
How about a little snack before we go home? 


CORINNE 
(sighs wearily) 
Not tonight, popsie—I'm absolutely exhausted. Why 
don't we go home? You tuck your little baby in— 
then maybe I'll have a little midnight snack in bed. 


DADDY 
That sounds even better—let’s go. 
DISSOLVE TO: 
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16. INTERIOR PLUSH LIVING-ROOM. 
Starting on a CLOSE SHOT of Mrs. Winfield 
Phelps, an obviously well-bred, well-to-do woman. 
Her composure is somewhat shaken at the 
moment. She holds a cup of tea motionless in her 
hand. She is speaking with difficulty: 


MRS. PHELPS 
(serious, but not angry) 
hardly know what to say, Miss... Miss... ? 
Sandra is revealed as the CAMERA PULLS BACK 
and she supplies her name. 


SANDRA 
Carlton ...Sandra Carlton, 


MRS. PHELPS 
Yes—yes, of course, forgive me. I’m just a little upset. 
(She leans forward a little) 
If you don’t mind, I’m curious about one thing. 


SANDRA 
Yes—? 
MRS. PHELPS 
Why have you gone to all this trouble to bring this 
distressing news to my attention? 


SANDRA 
(a little flustered) 
Well—I—uh, I can’t rightly say. I just think that a 
good woman like yourself deserves better than to be 
treated the way you have. 


MRS. PHELPS 
(curious) 
How did you find out the man was my husband? 


SANDRA 
(more confident... getting into her story) 
The other night... right after the show. I happened 
to be right behind this—this Corinne as I left the club. 
[ saw Mr. Phelps there waiting beside the car... Of 
course, I didn’t know it was Mr. Phelps then. 


MRS. PHELPS 
(raised eyebrow) 
And how did you find out it was Mr. Phelps? 
CUT TO: 


17, CLOSE UP SANDRA 
She is eager to explain, and to clear up the 
suspicion she sees in Mrs, Phelps’s eyes. 


SANDRA 

(swallows) 
That’s what I'm tellin’ you. I just wrote down the 
license number of the car and checked it with the 
State Motor Vehicle Department. 


18. MEDIUM CLOSE UP OF MRS. PHELPS 


MRS. PHELPS 
(smiles) 
As simple as that. 
She places her cup on the table and her expres- 
sion changes from a smile to business. 


MRS. PHELPS 


I hope you won't take offense, my dear... but I sup- 
pose you are seeking some reward, or reciprocation for 
this information? 


19. TWO SHOT. CAMERA FAVORS SANDRA 


SANDRA 
Oh, no, nothing like that. 
She pauses, and then quickly: 
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Of course I know that you and Mr. Phelps are very 
respected people in this town, and you carry a great 
deal of influence, and... well... 

(blurts out) 
Well, I think that girl should be fired from the club! 


MRS. PHELPS 
But having her discharged won’t help maters. 


SANDRA 
(righteously) 
Well... it'll teach her a lesson. Besides, she’s very un 
popular there with everybody except... 
Sandra, realizing she is talking too much, makes 
no attempt to continue. Mrs. Phelps rises and 
moves toward the door as 
CAMERA PANS WITH HER 


MRS. PHELPS 
Thank you very much, Miss Carlton. If you'll wait 
here, I'll have the car brought around to the door. 
It’s a long way from here to the club. 


SANDRA 
But what about—? 
Mrs. Phelps does not reply as she moves out of 
scene. We hear a door close. Sandra shrugs her 
shoulders and turns to look in mirror. 


MEDIUM CLOSE UP SANDRA 
As she stands looking off into mirror she hears 
door open and turns. 


21. LONG SHOT ACROSS ROOM TO DOOR 
FROM SANDRA’S ANGLE 
Corinne Mayberry has entered the room and 
starts toward CAMERA when she sees Sandra and 
stops in surprise. 
CORINNE 
Sandy! I...I mean Sandra. What are you doing here? 
Sandra walks toward Corinne and CAMERA 
FOLLOWS until they end up in a CLOSE TWO’ 
SHOT. CAMERA still favors Corinne.’ Sandra 
speaks as she moves to Corinne: 


SANDRA 
(furious) 


Why, you little... You're worse than I thought! Com- 

ing right into their house. Right under her nose! 
As she finishes speaking Daddy enters room and 
comes up close to Corinne. 


22. THREE SHOT. (FAVORING CORINNE) 


CORINNE 
(hurt, but quietly) 


Sandra, I—I don’t know what you mean, or what you 
want of me, but this is my home. I live here with my 


father and mother. 
FADE OUT 


THE END 


Comment by Mr. Heath 


Below are brief definitions of the terms used 
in the above teleplay. It should be noted that in 
Scenes 1, 11, 13, 14, and 17, the type of camera 
shot is not designated. In these scenes the place- 
ment of the camera and the angle of the shot are 
left to the discretion of the director. 

Fade in: This means that the picture appears 
gradually on the screen until in full focus. A fade 
out is the reverse—a gradual blanking out of the 
picture. A fade in is always used to open the pro- 
gram, and a fade out to close it. 

Dissolve: Much the same as a fade except that 
as one picture is blanked out another one comes 
in over it. Dissolves are used in motion picture 
shooting scripts wherever there is a transition or 
lapse of time; although where there is a long 
lapse of time, a fade out and fade in may be used. 

Long shot: A comprehensive view which can 
take in considerable character activity (including 
heads and feet of players) and a full view of an 
interior scene. With exterior scenes it can include 
a number of buildings, a street, ship at sea, etc. 
Ordinarily used to establish the locale of the play. 

Medium shot: A much closer shot than a long 
shot, although allowing for character action show- 
ing the upper portions of the bodies of the players. 
This shot can encompass a group of people if 
necessary. 
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Medium close shot: Generally restricted to 
portraying the players from the waist up, and can 
include several persons. 

Close up: Takes in the head and shoulders of a 
player. Ordinarily restricted to one person but if 
the grouping is close enough can include two 
people, seldom more. 


Two shot. A close up or medium close up of two 
persons. 
Three shot. A medium close up of three persons. 


“Camera pans” (see scene 19): Meaning that 
camera head only is turned to follow a character 
as he moves from left to right or vice versa. The 
camera being mounted on a swivel makes this an 
easy maneuver, 

Space will not permit going into camera move- 
ments and production details, but the above 
camera shots are the ones ordinarily used in all 
shooting scripts. 


I do hope that the technique offered here so 
briefly will whet the appetite of the aspiring tele- 
vision writer and offer bie an incentive to make 
a more thorough study of this fascinating form of 
writing. He may rest assured that a long and fruit- 
ful future may lie ahead of him. 
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There’s no one way to IN TERVIEW 


Fit your technique to the man you're talking to, advises 
a writer of outstanding success with fact articles 


By RALPH FRIEDMAN 


F I have read one article on how to inter- 

view people, I have read a hundred. Or so 

it seems. And when I compare the articles, 
what adds up is nothing more than a mass of 
contradictions. 

One writer says: Ask pointed questions and 
write down concrete answers. Another advises: 
Get the respondent to talk, pull out a pad after 
a few minutes, and start writing—and keep on 
writing to the end, even though much of what 
is spoken is unimportant. A third puts his suc- 
cessful formula this way: Jot down a key word 
or two and as soon as the interview is over, 
go somewhere close by and write the whole 
thing up. 

Would-be interviewers are advised to be as 
sternly probing as a detective, as gently probing 
as a psychoanalyst, as sweet as a dear relative, 
as distant as a bill collector, as—well, you name 
it and it’s been suggested. 

What the expert interviewers have been sug- 
gesting is nothing more than a_ methodology 
which they have found practicable and which 
they have adapted for their own usage. But the 
very technique some of these professionals have 
found workable would be shunned by other 
competent writers as awkward and unwieldly. 

As one who has interviewed, as a newspaper 
reporter and freelance writer, hundreds of 
people and has listened to thousands of per. 
sonal stories (four years in the army and some 
long sea trips and several years as a migratory 
worker were a great education), it seems to me 
that there is no pat method, nothing you can 
read and automatically apply. 

Basic psychology teaches us that there is no 
response without a stimulus and stimulus 
which does not evoke a response. object 
gains social meaning only in relationship to a 
human reaction. In interviewing someone, the 
interviewee, because he has something to say, is 
the stimulus and you, the writer, are the re- 
sponse. When you ask your questions they 
become the stimuli and the response is given 
by the man or woman you are questioning. And 
so it goes—each affecting the other in an in- 
tricate piece of interaction, 

What I am trying to say is simply this: No 
man is so cold as not to be unaffected by an- 
other in the course of a personal interview. 
And each man’s reactions affect the other. 
Which makes interviewing, above and beyond 
everything else, a unique personal experience 
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rendering tritely mechanical any written set of 
laws. 

When you interview someone you don’t put 
your personality aside. What you are shows 
through every question, every nuance of speech, 
every gesture, the way you listen. So the best 
thing you can do is not to pretend to be as 
neutral as air: be yourself, and learn as you go 
along. 

What questions to ask and how to ask them 
comes from long interviewing experience; every- 
body is clumsy or inept at first. (If mean in 
relation to a story with real meat in it.) But 
there is something that can never be gained by 
textbook reading or listening to advice, and 
that is the one thing which in the final analysis 
distinguishes a great reporter from a run-of-the- 
mill one, no matter how clever the latter may 
be. 

That one thing, which to a few fortunate 
people seems to come so naturally and to most 
others comes so painfully, is a sense of 
empathy—rapport in its deepest meaning, the 
ability to “get inside’ people, to put yourself 
in their boots, to feel as they do, to—even 
though for a brief process—rationalize their 
actions as they do. Some people consider a 
sense of empathy to be intuitive—whatever that 
is—but I think it is based on social under- 
standing, sympathy for people, an awareness of 
their problems, a bond of equality. 

For myself, I consider that I am capable of 
committing the foulest deed ever perpetrated 
or the noblest act of our age. I shall do neither, 
you can be sure, but the feeling is there. And 
it is this feeling which, while I am everlastingly 
curious, prevents me from being shocked by the 
actions of my fellow men. Should the most 
respectable woman in our town suddenly, at 
high noon on Main Street, rip off her clothing 
and dance in the street, I would not stand 
aghast. I would simply realize that there were 
some very important things we did not know 
about her which had been eating inside ber 
for a long time. 

When I see an illiterate farmhand pass me on 
the road, I think: If someone told me this 
evening that this field laborer had painted a 
picture worthy of Van Gogh, I would only say: 
“It is certainly possible.” 

Once, in a Mexican jail, I interviewed a 
notorious dope smuggler and_ killer. We sat 
together on a tiny bench, our knees touching 
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and our shoulders against each other's. For 
several hours we talked and as he recounted his 
experiences I, in my mind’s eye, was at his side, 
his compatriot. I was also (and I suppose every 
interviewer ought to have a split personality) 
noting inaccuracies, omissions, contradictions. 
When he had told me his whole story Ir 
turned to checking the facts. Then I asked him 
a question no one had ever dared ask him: 
Didn't he realize how many lives he had ruined 
with his dope smuggling? 

I am sure he would not have replied as fully 
as he did if he had not felt some sort of bond 
between us. And I would not have asked the 
questions I did if I had not felt that sense of 
empathy. Where I feel I cannot “get inside” a 
person I simply stay away from questions which 
might be considered indelicate. 


Another time, I was working on an industrial 
story through an advertising agency. For weeks 
I had been trying to get the executive who 
handled the account to accompany me to the 
plant; he had made it clear there would be no 
interview without his presence. Finally I said: 
“Look, give me an hour, no more. I know 
you're tied up with a million things but one 
hour won't kill you!” 

He agreed and we drove to the plant. Along 
the way he cautioned: “Don’t feel bad if you 
don’t get anything. The subject is very technical 
and you might not be able to understand what 
the owner is saying. And right now I’ve got 
too many irons in the fire to give you any 
more time.” 

When we reached the plant I closely observed 
the owner as he talked to his secretary. In those 
few minutes, before he turned to us, I realized 
that he was a plain person, a simple guy who 
had struggled hard to get where he was and 
who didn’t like fancy airs. 1 knew we would 
get along. 

Well, the owner talked so much and we had 
such a pleasant time that the hour spread to 
another hour and still one more. When we left 
I had enough information for a good story. 

Driving back to town, the executive said: 
“If I hadn’t seen it I wouldn't have believed it. 
I don’t see how you got that man to talk so 
much and go into such detail. He’s generally 
reluctant to discuss things even with me.” 

I thought: Maybe reluctant to talk to you 
because you try to impress him with your 
knowledge. I appreciate him for the beauty of 
his simplicity in explaining complicated mecha- 
nisms. 

For most interviews no sense of empathy is 
required, but if you have it a casual, super- 
ficial story might turn into a meaningful, deep 
one. 

No one, of course, ever really knows how any 
interview will turn out. I have questioned 
people for hours on end and seemingly got no 
no place, then, as I was ready to leave, I was 
asked to have a cup of coffee or shown some 
hobby of the person, and from then on, speak- 
ing only as human being to human being, the 
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ODE TO EDITORS 
By Rocer W. DANA 


Editors are funny guys, so hard to understand. 
It’s difhcult to figure them, to know what they de- 
mand. [ rack my brain both night and day on 
stories, sketches, verse, but all it ever gets me is a 
bare and empty purse. My friends and my rela- 
tions, they all think my writing great, but editors 
are different—my work they seem to hate. But I 
am not discouraged; every dog must have his day. 
It’s bound and sure to happen: some day I'll write 
for pay. Somewhere there’s an editor, just one that 
has a heart; he’ll buy my stuff and I will say, “That 
guy gave me my start.” 


interviewer-respondent phase having been aban- 
doned, the real story came out. 

The method of interviewing anyone depends 
upon the situation, the story you are after, the 
interviewee, and the bond you can_ establish 
between you and him. There is no standard 
approach. In my early writing days I found 
that people who were uncommonly friendly 
toward me at first sight clammed up after a few 
minutes while those who seemed impossible to 
communicate with and who other re- 
porters away opened up after a while and talked 
at length. Now I get much better results from 
the first group, simply by acting much more 
formal than usual—at the same time remem- 
bering that each man is an individual in his 
own right. 

There are people with whom you can take 
out a pad of paper and keep writing. But 
others resent this approach. I do. Once I made 
a trip around the world and, as a result, was 
interviewed several times. The reporters who 
disquieted me were those who urged me to 
keep talking while they wrote on. I was sure 
they weren't getting what I said, as the articles 
later proved. 

Sometimes you can get a good story by telling 
the ‘interviewee: Look, I’m stupid on this score. 
I don’t know anything about it. You'll have to 
talk to me like you would to an eight-year old. 

And sometimes you had better be very well 
versed on the subject because the first sign of 
ignorance of the interviewee’s work or basic 
elements in his field is enough to bring the 
discussion to an abrupt halt. 

Sometimes you can press people and some 
times they will throw you out of their house 
for it. Sometimes you must never disagree and 
sometimes you can argue violently. Once I sat 
in the office of a tough, callous business official 
and listened to a lecture in reply to each ques- 
tion I put to him. Somewhere along the line 
I felt I “had his number’ [Continued on Page 30) 
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From a wealth of experience Caroline Clark tells 


How to Write for TEEN-AGERS 


youngsters; if you think most of them are un- 

bearably silly, the majority are headed for the 
bad place on a bob-sled, or on the whole they've 
“simply darling,” don’t read this piece. I'm going 
to tell herein what I know about writing for that 
age group and I think you’d be happier and more 
successful aiming your talents in another direction. 
No hurt feelings? Fine! Goodby. 

Now that all those people have gone, I’m over- 
come with embarrassment at having used such 
high and mighty tactics. I don’t know all there is 
to know about writing for teen-agers. It’s just 
that I have a strong conviction, based on ex- 
perience writing a column and other material for 
teen-age girls, that it takes a reasonable amount of 
empathy tempered with a satisfactory measure of 
objectivity to turn out acceptable material for 
adolescents. I also believe that if you're “in tune 
with” this kind of writing you'll know it, and if 
you aren't you'll soon find it out. 

The following suggestions would have helped 
me, so perhaps they’re worth your consideration. 
In general, they apply to writing fiction and fact 
features, as well as self-help articles. 

First, the don’ts. They piled up alarmingly as 
I felt my way along. 

1. Don’t write down to your teen-age readers. 
Both the youngest and the oldest of them have 
many interests in common, so it’s possible to draw 
the majority in at the same time. What I’m 
shaking my head at is the failure to maintain a 
proper respect for dignity and _ intelligence, 
regardless of age. If, in a fit of fatigue and impa- 
tience, you slide into one of those after-all-they’re- 
just-a-bunch-of-kids moods, Trap No. | has got 
you. 

2. Don’t try to get by with sloppy writing. The 
mood just referred to begets this error, also. Copy 
for teen-agers should be polished as carefully as 
that for adults. The right word, the most effective 
phrase, the proper emphasis, pace, rhythm, style— 
all these deserve your best efforts. The impact of 
your piece, as well as its readability, depends upon 
such details. Besides, no editor would lower the 
prestige of his magazine by printing careless copy. 


1 you think teen-agers are “just” a bunch of 


Caroline Clark has written many stories with 
teen-agers as principal characters. They have ap- 
peared in Collier's, Chatelaine, the Toronto Star 
Weekly, Western Family, and other magazines. 
She has had numerous articles for teen-agers in 
the David C. Cook Publications and elsewhere 
For several years she conducted a girls’ column in 
Household. Mrs. Clark and her husband live in 
Arkansas. He likewise is a writer. 
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8. Don’t write over your readers heads. More 
specifically, don’t wax too philosophical, use words 
your average reader won’t understand, or press a 
point of view that only greater maturity can make 
clear. 

4. Don’t use a preachy tone. True, you'll do 
some moralizing if your purpose is to correct and 
improve, to stimulate, encourage, and challenge— 
but stay strictly away from soap boxes. 

5. Don’t strike a just-between-us-kids note. You 
have definitely fallen into this pit when you're 
coy, cozy, or cute, A judicious use of teen-age 
vernacular will liven up your copy but an over- 
dose is fatal. And don’t get down on a chummy 
level with respect to dating and similar matters, 
hoping thus to establish an “I’m on your side” 
relationship. (Not that you’d be so shabby and 
insincere!) 

6. Don’t use clichés or outdated slang. Fresh 
phrasing does the trick, and writing that rolls 
rather than lumbers. 

7. Don't sound off about “when I was a girl.” 
Better to leave the olden days right up there on 
the shelf than to be assigned that uncomfortable 
perch yourself. And remember, even the 1940's 
are days of yore to a teen-ager. 

8. Don’t drag in your daughter, your son, or 
even your Aunt Maud. Build your case around a 
Gretchen, or Pat, or Sue, who might be found in 
any high school, or an Aunt Maud who might fit 
into anybody's family circle. 

9. Don’t oversimplify. If shyness is your theme. 
don’t tell your readers to be like Jane, who just 
relaxed and had fun. You've got to dig deeper 
than that. You might have to dig into your own 
painful past, even the past as recent as last Tues- 
day. 

10. Don’t drool. Teen-agers may go all out for 
mush, gush, and sentimentality sometimes, but 
they'll turn up their noses if you do. Worse, they'll 
probably snicker. 

Many of the do’s have just been arrived at by 
the reversal process. With further reference to the 
positive: 

1. Be constructive. Articles should have you 
appeal, and self-help material should end with a 
definite “So...” As for fiction, not all stories 
must end with a moral, of course, but certainly 
they should throw their weight on the moral side. 

2. Be specific. Whatever your theme—shyness, 
sportsmanship, family relations—dramatize _ it. 
“Joyce looked at Henry and Henry looked at her 
and neither of them could think of a word to say.” 
(You take it from there. It’s not easy!) 

3. Be fair. Situations that have been deliberately 
distorted to make a point or to save beating your 
own brains out won't be accepted by teen-agers 
as true to life. 
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4. Keep up with the times. Standards may b 
enduring. Customs aren’t. Neither are they the 
same everywhere. A certain degree of flexibility 
is imperative if your writing is to click with 
modern youngsters. 

5. Keep your teen-age readers firmly in mind. 
Your copy will be read by parents, grandparents, 
teachers, and maiden aunts—people of all ages, 
both sexes, and violently clashing opinions about 
what young people should read and how they 
should behave. You couldn't possibly please them 
all, so forget them. Just do the best job you can 
for these teen-agers. 

6. Keep your adult perspective. The difficulties 
of adolescence are many and real, but young folks 
tend to make major crises out of minor dilemmas. 
It takes a bit of doing to put ourselves in their 
place and at the same time speak from experience, 
but it has to be done and it can be. 

If you freelance, study the magazines and papers 
published for young people. You'll find a wide as- 
sortment on your newsstand shelves, and editors 
of religious publications will send sample copies 


Nature Writing for 


By Mary TERRY 


because one day I overheard her saying to a 

neighbor, “She’s the most peculiar child I've 
ever seen. I don’t know what is to become of her. 
I hear her in the flower garden talking to herself. 
Why she insists on keeping a snail for a pet, I'll 
never know!” 

What my mother didn’t know was that to me 
every flower was another person. The snail and I 
were very good friends. I knew his language. | 
could talk with him. 

The queerness must have stayed with me. It was 
years later and I was a teacher of small children. 
When Jimmy brought in a turtle, when Sally 
brought the cocoon, little stories came to my mind 
easily. Billy wanted to know where I had read the 
stories because he wanted to read more about all 
the little creatures. I couldn't tell him where to 
find them because they were not in print. That is 
when my nature writing started. Little Billy had to 
have some nature stories to read. Real stories, not 
just things “teacher made up.” 

As to sources and subjects for nature writing— 
it’s a big Outdoors! I need go no further than my 
own backyard to find a snail near the foot of the 
big oak tree. I did, too, and “Sally Snail and the 
Silvery Trail” was the result. which a children’s 
magazine bought and published. Through my 
backyard to the flower garden. I find “Flower 
Fairyland,” the story of the flowers I talked to as 
a child. I go to the woodland—Great Shady 
Forest I call it in my stories. The subjects I find 
in that lively, mysterious world are so many. Birds, 
squirrels, rabbits. Speaking of rabbits, let me tell 
you about my rabbit, Little Big Ears. Nature 
stories stand a better chance of being published in 


I WAS a queer child. My mother thought so 
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in return for postage. Rates of payment vary from 
low to excellent. A department in a magazine or 
a syndicated newspaper column pays best of all, 
but chances are you'd have to make a name for 
yourself in this field of writing before you could 
land such a contract. 

The kind of work we've been talking about is 
immensely rewarding, though, over and above the 
good hard cash you'll receive for it. The letters 
you'll get from readers will do the very things 
for you that you've been trying to do for those 
teen-agers. They'll stimulate, challenge, and inspire 
you. And call forth many a chuckle and more 
than a sprinkle of tears. There’s small danger that 
even the warmest words of praise will give you 
the Big I. On the contrary, they'll make you feel 
even more humble because you'll know how much 
of what you say is just hopeful fumbling. And 
your own faults and vices will plague you more 
because you'll always be asking yourself, “What 
would my teen-agers think of me?” 

If you write for teen-agers give them your best, 
and your best will get better all the time. 


Children 


book form if there is a connecting link between the 
stories which will finally be chapters. There 
should be the same ‘“‘main character” in each story. 
Little Big Ears is my main character. Though it be 
a story about a raccoon, my rabbit is there hopping 
around, putting in his say-so. 

Let me give you a word of caution. The simple 
nature article has been overworked. The com- 
monly known wonders and facts of nature have 
been written to death. Let us take for an example 
the social life of the busy bee or ant. If you should 
use the ant and bee as subjects—and I wouldn't 
discourage you from using them, I’ve used both 
and sold the stories—you must consider them 
from new angles. For my ant story I took one little 
ant from a colony of hundreds and let him have 
an adventure. At the same time I tried to picture 
his social life in the colony. I called that one, 
“Andy Ant Was a Brave Soldier.” 

My bee story was something of a tragedy. It 
happens to have one of my rare unhappy endings 
Sticking to true facts, my old queen bee had to die. 
She was the Forgotten Queen. I hope I tempered 
the sad ending by bringing forth the lovely new 
queen. 

{ mentioned sticking to true facts. Here, per- 
haps more than in most forms of writing, ac 
curacy of facts counts. Youngsters amaze their 
elders with their natural knowledge of the world 
around. 

Neither can you fool the editor! I am glad for 
an experience along that line, though at the time 
I was inconvenienced. I mentioned in a little story 
that my hero, who was a frog, ate bean beetles 
A letter came back from the editor telling me that 
she liked my story but her published stories— 
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nature stories—must be factually correct. She 
wanted to know if frogs really eat bean beetles. 
At the moment I could think of no proof except 
that my father, who was an old-time gardener, 
said so. I searched all my frog material, nature 
books and articles. Finally I found an article by 
a well-known nature writer verifying the bean 
beetle statement. This I hurried off to the editor. 
She was satisfied and since then has never ques- 
tioned my facts. Nevertheless, I keep prepared with 
proofs! 

To keep up-to-date with my nature writing and 
to have the little known facts close at hand, | 
have a “nature file.” It is one of those pocketed 
cardboard cases you buy at the five-and-ten with 
all the pockets lettered from A to Z. 

The pockets in my file are bulging—stories, 
articles, pictures, anything relating to the sub. 
jects. Take B as an example: birds, bees, beavers, 
and other B subjects. 


In a notebook I have my material classified for 
ready use. Under the heading, Beaver, there are 
names of books, articles, notes I've jotted down 
from time to time, a title I would like to work on 
with maybe a brief outline. I leave space because 


my notes are never completed, always in the pro- 
cess of being added to. 

Children’s magazines, Sunday School papers and 
educational publications consider nature writing 
for children. Some have special nature depart- 
ments. Some publications like the story form, 
others prefer the straight nature article. In my ex- 
perience with children, teaching and conducting 
story hours, I find that they seem to like best the 
story where true nature-science facts are inter- 
woven with a story. 

In the story, the living things, even trees and 
flowers, are personalized with plenty of dialogue. 
‘The facts sneak in. 

If it is an article, it will be straightforward 
writing dealing with unusual nature facts. Jack 
and Jill prefers this type. If the articles are to be 
short—and children’s articles should be short, 200 
to 1,000 words—I suggest a series carrying out some 
particular idea or plan. Homes of the small 
creatures would be an idea. Write several letters 
to editors you think would be interested. Outline 
your series; even enclose one of the little articles. 

A great nature writer said, “Face to face with 
nature, we are face to face with God.” There have 
been other great nature writers. If they see so 
much, then I am glad I see a little. 


JUVENILE MARKETS 


pathizes with them can find a ready market. 
Generally the pay is not so high as for adult 
writing—but the competition is less. 

The successful writer of short juvenile material 
may graduate to the children’s or young people's 
book field. Or he may go on to adult writing, 
where he will find his experience invaluable, 
especially in fiction in which young characters 
appear. 

One caution: A writer should exercise as much 
care in writing for children as for older people. 
Careless, dull, or tongue-in-cheek manuscripts will 
be instantly rejected. The editor of juvenile publi- 
cation is constantly alert to giving his readers what 
will be best for them. 

In addition to the specific markets here listed. 
many farm papers and daily newspapers have small 
departments for children, Occasionally it is pos- 
sible to sell a unique feature or series for boys 
and girls to a magazine, particularly in the 
women's or the home service field. For this sort 
of thing the writer must depend on his own in- 
genuity and salesmanship inasmuch as the typical 
editor is very reluctant to undertake juvenile ma- 
terial. 

In the list the frequency of publication and the 
single copy price appear in parentheses; as (W- 
10), weekly, 10 cents. Ace. means payment on 
acceptance; Pub, payment on publication. 
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Ts writer who knows young folks and sym- 


GENERAL 


YOUTH 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren 
ville, Ill. (M-25) Outdoor, 


adventure novelettes 6000-12 ,000; 
Robert mack, %%4c up, photos 50c to $2. 


American Girl (Girl Scouts), 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Girls, ages 11 to 17. Action short stories to 2500; - 
cles, 500-2000; short-shorts, 500; 
family life, sports, 
os problems. Esther R. 
only. 


Bien. 1c up. Acc. Ist serial rights 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, American National Red 
Cross, Washington 13, D. C. (7 issues). Articles and fiction on 
personality development slanted to interests of teen-agers. Guid- 
ance themes currently being emphasized. 1200-1800. Mrs. Lois 5S. 
Johnson. Nominal rates. Acc. 


Asia Calling, Box 853, Santa Monica, Calif. (M-25) Articles 
on customs and culture of Oriental countries, 1000-3000; stories 
of adventure in Asiatic countries, to 6000. Mary Ellen Hawk 
Saunders. No payment. 


Boys Life, 2 Park = New York 16. (M) Boy Scouts publi- 
cation. Ages 14 to .  Qutdoor adventure, sport, mystery, 
achievement short A 3500-4000; serials 3 to 4 installments 
of 4000-5000; cartoons. Harry A. Harchar. 3c-5c. Acc. 


Compact, Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New pt 17. 
(10 issues a year—35) Short stories, 2000; short 
novelettes 10,000-12,000; articles on self - improvement, 
parent-child relations; cartoons. Claire Glass. 


Road, 1475 Broadway, New York 18. e-0) Primarily 
age boys but read by their parents and sisters. 1-2 
stories issue; uses chiefly illustrated features on 
outdoor activities, true adventure, sports, science, career oppor- 
tunities, amusements, celebrities, education and inspiration, far- 
away places. Most work assi: to regular contributors; accepts 
work of unusual interest or quali from small number of new 
in most ca ries. Rate according to 
quality. ce, 


Modi 


Ave., New York 22. (M-25) — yh ona 
serious fiction from short-short to serial length, about 

agers and experiences. Alice editor! 
Chief. Bryna Ivens ction Editor. Good rates. 
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articles 
hort stories 100-350 
Pub 


Treasure 38 W. St., 2, Ohio. (Semi-M-10) 
Action- filled 1500; seri: to four ; factual script 
especially on scientific pg interesting to 6th to 8th grad- 
ers—must be strictly accurate. No ‘‘super’’ or ‘‘fantastic’’ ma- 


terial. This magazine is distributed in classrooms. Joseph G 
Schaller. Stories $55 each; art work $30 up. Acc. 

World Youth, El Quito Road, Los Gatos, Calif. (M-25) Au 
thentic adventure fiction 2000-10,000 with foreign characters 


and settings. Friendly attitude essential. 


YOUNGER READERS 


American Junior Red Cross New American National Red 
Cross, Washington 13, D. C. (7 issues) Stories slanted to ele- 
mentary school ages, under 600 for primary readers, 600-1500 
for others. Mrs. Lois S. Johnson. Nominal payments. Acc 


The ber Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St., E., Toronto 
5, Ont., Canada. mes) Stories, 500-2000, for 6-12 age groups. 
articles Ps informative type 500-2000, 10-14 age group. Photos 
Muriel Uprichard. ‘2c to 1c, within month. 


Child Life, 136 Federal St., Boston. (M-25) Short stories, 900, 
plays for children 4- 9; articles; icture-stories; very short hu- 
morous verse. Photos. Mrs. Adelaide Field. 3c. Pub. 


Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
Sept. through June-50) Seasonal short stories all age levels to 
12, serials for children 3 through 12 (each chapter a complete 
episode). Frances W. Marks. 2c and up by arrangement with 
author. Verse, 50c a line. 


Children’s Playmate, 3025 E. 75th St., 
15) Stories to 1800 for children 10-12; 
with some emphasis on foreign settings. Esther Cooper. 


‘Hi! 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. Fiction to 
1500; articles, especially on hobbies, to 1000. John 8. Gibbons 
Around Ic. Acc. 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) Vivid stories, not 
over 950 words, with suspense to the end; some good short 
verse; novel things to do; for children 2 to 12. Seasonal matter 
preferred. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers. ae. Pub. 


le up. Acc. 


Cleveland 4, Ohio. (M- 
varied subject matter 
le. Acc. 


Humpty Dum , azine, Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New Yor ort material—500-1000 words—some for 
reading to young pe some to be read by boys and girls 
themselves. Harold Schwartz Query. 

Jack and Jill, Independence Sq., Pitindes hia 5. (M-25) Ju- 
venile fantastic’ and realistic short stort to 2000 ; serials (in- 
stallments not over 1800); Tiny Tales, 500- ‘ma sbriet how-to-do 
and how-to-make; verse.’ Mrs. Ada C. Rose. 


542 N. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 
Articles on creative arts 


Junior Arts & Activities, 
10. (M during school year-50) 
crafts projects for schools; 
work with art projects. Dr. 


Junior Post Topper, 253 Main St., 
Fiction to 1000 for children 6-12 years 


Story Parade, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
well written stories for children 7-12, 1000-2500. 
2c, $15 minimum. Acc 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


YOUTH 


Louis Hoover. 


2c. 


(M-35) Strong 
Barbara Nolen 


Builders (Evangelical Press), Third & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Short we with clean-cut characters for youth 18 and 
over, to 1500. Raymond M. Veh. $5 a story. Acc. Releases 
supplementary rights. 


Classmate (Methodist Publishing House), 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-5) Young people 15 and over. Short stories, 
serials, articles, poems. J. Edward Lantz. 


Conquest (Nazarene Young People’s Society), 2923 Troost Ave 
Box 527, Kansas City 41, Mo. (M) Particularly interested ‘tn 
good dramatic stories, 2000-2500 with wholesome and 
natural religious content; also illustrated articles with pictures 
of good quality for reproduction; and some shorts—definitely 
spiritual, but not ‘‘preachy.’’ Age level, late teens and early 
twenties. J. Fred Parker. ‘2c; poetry, 10c line. Acc. 


Council Fires (Christian Seems, Inc.), Third & Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W-$1.20 .) Interesting stories for 
high school and college-age readers, 3 
definite spiritual lesson or gospel message, but not be preachy. 
Buys no articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, drawings. Ad- 
dress MSS. to Eileen Davis, 260 W. 44th St., New York 36. 


Forward (Presbyterian Board of Christian pm ge 930 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 23 


years. Short stories 3000; serials to 8 cha — 3000 . 
religious and nature poetry; authoritative nature. biographical 
articles 1000, with 8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine 


up. Acc, 


Front Rank, 2700 Pine Bivd., St. Louis 3. 
Human interest stories, articles, with religious, educational, so- 
cial implication, from 1000- 2500 words, of interest to older 
youth and ts. Articles with photos; some poetry. Ray L. 
Henthorne. ‘2c. Ace. 


(Brethren Publishing House), 16-24 S. State St., 
(W) Young people 13 to 24 and older. Low rates. Acc. 


(Scripture Press), 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

‘personality sketches, 1700; short stor- 

1500 each; anecdotes; all es 
Don't preach 


(W-$1.85 yr.) 


Horizons 
Elgin, Ml. 


Power 
ga from real life and 
1500; serials, 2- or 4-part, 
that first-century Christianity really works today. 
James R. Adair. ic, after first of month 
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and 
re and examples of children’s 


Sunday Digest wee C. Cook Publishing Co.), 850 N. Grove 
Ave., Elgin, Ill. (W-5) -page adults and 
adults. Fiction with good moral but Pp . 
Articles to 2000 about hel ful sctivities of Individuals or groups. 
Anecdotes. Short verse. Iva S. Hoth. I'2c up. Verse 25c¢ line. 
Acc. 
The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, N. ¥. (M-25) Primarily adult 
ge and over. Stories, 
with captions. Fillers 50-250. Robert K. Doran. lc-5e. 
You (Unity School of Christianity), 
Character-building fiction, articles, and 
Verse. Newton Lewis. 


Lee’s Summit, war (M-25) 
interviews 2500. 


Young People (American Baptist Publishing Society), 1701-1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Young le over 18. 
Short stories 2000; serials 4-10 chapters, 2000 . 
fact, hobby, how-to articles, preferably illustrated, 
articles about young people; verse, high literary standard; short 
stories. Acc. 


Young People’s Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Interdenomi- 
national egy and inspirational articles to 1500; 
2000; fillers 500. All articles and — — — some 
phase of Bible truth. ‘9c; verse 50c nza,. 


Youth, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2. (Bi-W) Stories on prob- 
lems and experiences ‘of young ee 700-900; articles with 

and newsy slant 800-1000; es; cartoons; hotos. 
Herman C. Ahrens, Jr. $3-$5 per 1 Par articles; $3- 4 per 
1000 for stories. Acc 


Youth (section of Our Sunday Visiter), Huntington, Ind. (W) 
Articles of general interest to young — 16 to 25 years, 700 


F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. le up. 
Youth for Christ Magazine, 220 W. Monroe, Chicago 6. (M-20) 
Interdenominational, and college 


slanted to upper high school 
1000. No verse. No articles at 


ages. Short-short stories to 
present. Cartoons slanted to college age. Ken Anderson. Stor- 
ies $20 each; cartoons $5. Acc. 
Boys and Girls 

Friends (Otterbein Press), Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) now and 
girls’ moral, informational, inspirational articles, 100-1 ; short 
verse; fillers. P. R. Koontz. 4c. 

‘Teens (American Baptist Publishing Society). 1701 Chestnut 


St Philadelphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 13-18. Challenging, 
realistic short stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 
2000, y and girl characters; serials, 8-13 chapters, 2000 each; 
inspirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrat- 
ed, Short stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos). 


Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2000-2300; y human 
interest articles, 1500; human interest fillers only; pe with 
articles; how- _ do-it pieces, with drawings. Evangelical view- 
point. ‘ee. cc 


Twelve / Fifteen ag mg Youth Publications), 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (M) Boys and girls 12-15. Short stories . 
serials 15,000. 35,000: feature articles. Rowena Ferguson. ilc-2c. 
Acc. 

Upward (Baptist Sunday School Board), 161 Eighth Avenue N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short stories '2500- 3000; articles 500- 
1200, science, how-to-do, hobby > ony: travel, nature, with 
or without photos; verse; S of interest boys and girls 13-16. 
Josephine Pile. %4c up. 


of Christian Education), 930 

Philadelphia 7. (W) Boys and girls 12-15, 
rials 3-8 parts, articles 500-1000 

Aurelia Reigner. ‘oc. Acc. 


Venture (Presbyterian Board 
Witherspoon Bldg., 
short stories 1500 to 2500, se 


Puzzles, games, quizzes. poems. 


Vision 
Louis 3. 
age boys and girls; 
White. 34c. Ace. 


(Christian Board of Publication), 2700 Pine Bilvd., = 
(W) Fiction and articles to of interest to - 
verse. Mary 


cartoons, photographs, 


Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


(W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. Short stories, maxi- 
mum, with shorter lengths rer, nage we up to 1500 words 
per installment. Articles 800-1000. Verse ines. James 


Feely. Cartoons $15, short stories $75 up, ai $150-$350, non- 
fiction up. Acc. 


47 W. 63rd St.. New York 23. (M-25) 
to American Jewish young le 
$25 a story. Pub. 


The Young Judaean, 
Stories of special interest 
11-13—up to 2000 words. Norman Schanin. 


The Young People, R.F.D St. Peter, Minn. (W) Short 
stories, 1500-3000, with Ghristian spirit; feature articles, 100 to 
1500, on Bible, church, Christian life, character building, nature, 
biography, travel, music, rural youth work, Scouting, hobbies, 
ete. Dr. Emeroy Johnson. Low rates. 


Louis 18, Mo. Stories 


Young World, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Rate, $2 per story (or 


with photos, 800, age level 12-16 years. 
chapter). 


Youth (Gospel Trumpet Co.), Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
son, Ind. wo Moral, character-building, religious short stories 
1000-2500; serials 4 to 8 chapters; verse 3 to 8 stanzas. Kenneth 
FP. Hall. $3 per M. Pub. 
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The Yo s Comrade (Naza Publishing House), 
Troost Ave., Box 527, Kansas city 1 10, Mo. (W-5) Boys and aoe 
Short stories 1500-2000; articles, 500-1000; serials, 
work, photographs, puzzles, 100-300, religious 
and out-of-door “a Buying little at — Heavily 
overstocked. Helen F. Temple. $3.75 per M up. Acc 


Boys 


Notre Dame, Ind. (M except July-Aug.) 
spo: ye historical stories for boys 
11-17, to 3500; articles with photos, to 1500, with boy appeal; 
career articles; cartoons. The Rev. Frank E. Gartland, TSC. 
Articles 1¢-2c,' stories $35-$75 each. Acc. 


Straight, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Gite. Serials 
to 20,000, installments of 1000; short stories, 1000 ; arti- 
cles & photographs, news of teen-agers’ hobbies. ates, 
special accomp ishments; all stories must appeal to teen-agers, 
both boys and girls; subjects—church work, special days, schoo) 
incidents, family situations, sports, mystery, camp experiences, 
Some stories with emphesis on Christian character and 

ts. Ruth Sh . Stories to $25. Acc. 


Girls 


Canadian Girl (United Church Publications), 299 Queen S&t., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. raed stories, serials, 
verse, photos. Agnes Swinerton. ‘gc. 


The Catholic Miss = Ss Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn 
(M except July- Aug.) G action stories to 2500 of interest to 
girls 11-17; hobby, pF general interest articles with photos 
having giri sppes"; 38 religious articles. Cartoons; cartoon ideas. 

up. Acc. 


The Catholic 


attai 


8. Gibbons 


AGES 9-12 
Boys and Girls 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) 
Junior 9 to 11, Short stories of character building value, his- 
torical, informative nature, under 500; verse; photos. Edith A. 
Loose. Ww rates. Acc. 


The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake City. (M-20) 
A monthly for boys and girls 5-12. Outstanding seasonable out- 
door adventure, holiday, and wholesome action stories, conform- 
ing to Christian ideals, 800-2500. Articles 300-800 on manners, 
fashions, ‘‘Timely Tips,’’ ‘‘Strange Things Around the Wor!d,"’ 
arts and crafts ideas. Verse. ic, verse 25c line. Acc. 


Child’s Companion, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Stories with photos, 800. Ages 8-12. 


Christian Trails (Christian Publications, Inc.), 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. MSS. office, Huntington, Pa. 
a definite spiritual ap message, 1500, for boys and girls 
9-16. nal material must be received 8 months in advance 
of publication time. C. E. Shuler. 


The Explorer (United Church utieetions) 299 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 11. 
ies, serials, ‘verse. Agnes Swinerton. ‘2c. Acc. 


Friendways (Gospel Trumpet Co.), Fifth and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of character building. 
or religious value, 800-1500; serials 3 to 8 chapters; verse 
6 stanzas. Zelpha Henderson. $3 per M; photos 50c to $2. Pub. 


Journeys (Brethren Publishing House), 16-24 S. State St., 
Elgin, Ill. €W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; puzzles; 
photos. Accent on wholesome home life. Low rates. Acc. 


oe Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and 5th grade age. Short stories 

500-1000; articles 300; serials 3200; — fillers; verse, 12 
lines. James J. Pflaum. Good rates. 


Third & Reil 
Stories wit 


Queen 5&t., 
Short stor- 


Junior Life (Standard Publishing Co.), 20 E. gag ez. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12 
short stories 900 and 1400; illustrated hobby and handicraft 
articles 200-300; 

Junior Wor'd (Christian Board 2700 Pine 
Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Childre Short stories up 
to 1500; poems up to 20 lines; illustrated informative — 
(state source) 100 to 1000. Dorothy M. Livsey. $5 per 


My Chum, Box Til. (M-25) Stories 1000- 
serials 9000. Cartoo Photos, Verse. Rev. Erwin J. 
Kolb. ‘ec, verse 5c line, pictures $3. Acc 


My Counsellor (Scripture Press), 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5. ¢ in weekly parts, 25¢ quarterly) Short stories, a few 2-4 


Part seria's, for boys and girls 9-13; articles of boys and girls 
who are doing something unusual as Christians; object lessons 
from the world about us. Fillers, human interest anecdotes to 
3 No verse. All material must have strong evangelical slant. 
James R. Adair. About 1c, month following Acc. 


The Olive Leaf (Augustana Book Concern), Rock Island, Il. 
(Ww) Boys and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short stories 
€00; 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit to Mrs. Lauree 
Ne'son Rystrom, 410 Prospect St., Apt. C4, East Orange, N. J. 


The Sentinel (Baptist Sunday School 161 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. tery, 
camping, adventure, animal short —— 1500-2000; astltben on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 500- 
1000; verse 4-12 lines, Miss Willie Jean Stewart. %c up. Acc. 


(Presbyterian Board of Christian mesentien). 930 

Philade’phia 7. (W) Boys and girls 9-11. 
Serials, 2-10 parts; articles, 200- 1000. 

poems. Evelyn Nevin. ‘4c up. Acc. 


Trails for Juniors age om ne Publishing House), 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tenn. terial to interest children 9 to 12; 
short stories 1500-1800. Schedules filled for oes some material 

will be purchased for 1954. Marion C. Armstro 


Yorth’s Story Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia Short stories having a very 
definite Biblical and evangelical background and emphasis; 1200 
to 1500, for late primary age, junior, and intermediate age: 
some serials, 4-6 parts; verse. 4-6 stanzas, with a _ specific 
spiritual note. William J. Jones. ‘9c, verse 50c stanza. 


Tratib'azer 
Witherspoon B'dg. 
Short Stories 1000-2000. 
Puzzles, games, quizzes, 


AGES 4-9 
Boys and Girls 


Dew Drops (David C. os Publishing Co.), Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children 6 to 8. Short stories, 700-800; puzzles, games, and 
very short articles, tly to make—based 7 Bible teaching. 
Features a real-life story based on Sunday School lesson; vo- 
cabulary and reading graded. ic up. 


Little Learner’s Paper (David C. Cook Publishing Co.), Elgin, 
I'l. Short stories for ages 4-6, 200; pictures to color; 
ple picture puzzles. Vocabulary graded; features 


story based on Sunday School lesson. Beatrice H. Genck. Ic. 
Acc, 


Our Little Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W 
during school year.) Written on three grade levels—1, 2 and 3. 
Short stories, 100-150; verse to 12 lines; a 50 puzzles, special 
day articles, plays. Dorothy I. Andrews. 


Pictures and Stories (Methodist Publishing House), 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8; 
short stories 600-950. Mattie Lula Cooper. 


Stories for Children (Gospel Ry me age Co.), Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts.. Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children to 9. Moral, character- 
building, religious short stories 300- 700; nature, religious verse; 
photos of nature, children. Zelpha Henderson. $3 per Pui 


Stories Board of Christi Education), 930 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children 4 to 8. Char- 
acter-building amd spiritual short stories 300- $00. Humorous and 
historical stories, fantasy, well plotted. Thin to make and 
do. Evelyn Nevin. ‘gc up; poems under 16 ines. 10c a line. 
Acc. 


Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1500-2000 words, that 
present solutions to problems; some lower-primary age fiction 
600; non-fiction 800-1000; verse; how-to-do-t it fillers. Frankly 
evangelical in tone. ‘4c. cc. 


Storyland (Carietien Board of Publications), 2700 Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short stories 300- 1000: 
poems up to 20 inex handicraft articles 300-500, drawings or 
hotos, Phila or animal subjects; simple puzzies. Dorothy M 
ivsey. $4 to $5 per 1000. Acc. 


Storytime (Baptist Sunday School Board), 161 Eighth Ave., N., 
— 3, Tenn. (W) Stories of outdoors and home ! 
; articles, 100-200, on missions, how-to-do, games; 
sn with illustrations; verse, 1-3 stanzas; cartoons. 
Willie Jean Stewart. Approx. 34c up. Acc. 
House), 16-24 8S. State St., 


Tell Me (Brethren Publishing 
Elgin, Nl. (W) Children 6 to 8. 200-600 = short stories, 
ce. 


00-800, verse. Hazel Kennedy. Low rates. 


Wee Wisdom (Unity School of Christianity). 
Mo. (M-25) Piction and verse for very young children. 
Palmer. Query; magazine is often overstocked. 


Lee's Summit, 
Jane 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
60 - 90 Days Delivery 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1564 Dallas, Texas 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 
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By JETTIE FELPs 


T takes time to become a real writer. I quit 

teaching and began to send out a few poems 
about 1944, though I had been writing all 
through the years. My ambition was to be the au- 
thor of books. I told a friend once I would be 
happy to leave even a small book of verse to hu. 
manity after I am taken out of the picture of 
life. You might say I have accomplished my goal, 
though I am not stopping, just beginning. My 
latest book, a novel, This Man Lives, brought 
me to 11 booklets and books: poems, fiction, and 
non-fiction. I have been published in more than 
60 magazines and on every continent. 

I had taught school because I thought I might 
reform the world, and that is still what I am hop- 
ing to do—perhaps influence thought the least bit. 
I would quit writing otherwise; for I don’t find 
the writing profession an easy one, though it is 
interesting to get letters from all over the world 
and some very complimentary, even more inter- 
esting than those love missives I received before | 
married. 

I much prefer to be the author of books than 
a magazine writer, but a writer must build up a 
name anyway he can, honestly; and so I write 
wherever I get the chance, pay or not. I was sure 
of being able to eat before I began to publish 
rather late in life. I had come to the conclusion 
that I wouldn’t be balked too much by editors. 
If they didn’t publish my works, I would pay to 
have that done; and some editors had advised me 
that I could make more that way. Though I am 
getting tired of being my own salesman, at least 
I can determine the kind of format my books 
shall have and the price they shall bring. 

My first venture in publishing was an envelope- 
size booklet of poems, which cost me $17 for 100 
copies. I was proud of that. I am having a re- 
print made of that first effort, which paid for 
itself with 65 copies; I gave, or traded, the others 
with friends and writers. Not bad. The 1,000 re- 
prints cost me $50, so I can scatter them widely. 


Then I ventured upon prose booklets and a 


I Publish on My Own 


paperbound book, and I have found this out: 
there is a higher percentage to be derived from 
booklets than from books, especially clothbound 
books, provided you are a good salesman. I must 
be; my booklets have almost paid for themselves, 
and I have the greater part ieft, though I give 
many away and trade with others. 

My booklets printed for 5 cents each usually sell 
for 25 cents; and, if made envelope size, can be 
sent along with letters. One writer said to me, 
“f couldn’t sell anything, not even 50 books!” 
Well, I’ve sold hundreds right from my home. 
Just yesterday I got an order for everything I 
had written in book form—about $10. People 
visit me and buy my books. I don’t worry; I just 
sell, trade, or give them away every chance I 
have, or can think up. 

Royalty publishing won't sell a book. Royalty- 
published books can be just as much of a loss of 
time and effort as others. Let’s say I put out a book 
on the royalty basis. From a $2.50 book, a royalty 
of 10 per cent is 25 cents, If I put out the book on 
my own, I can set the price (and I always set it 
low) , have all to say about its format, and get all 
of whatever the book brings. So what advantage is 
royalty if a book doesn’t sell? 

When booklets begin to grow into book size, 
sales grow less with the price, and I don’t blame 
people at all; for books are too high. Though I 
have always longed to be the author of clothbound 
books (I have four now), booklets not only sell 
better and make a higher percentage of profit 
but they also help to give publicity. I stick a 
booklet in my letter, and the receiver may be 
intrigued to buy everything I have written. It 
has happened, and what has happened once can 
happen again. I have concluded that independent, 
or cooperative, publishing, is better than royalty. 

When I consider how few years I have worked 
in comparison with others, 1 kid myself at times, 
especially when I get a letter like this from Eng- 
land: “People will buy your works because they 
love you. I know how you are trying to help all 
humanity in every way you can, and I love you.” 


There’s a BETTER WAY 


MAKE 1953 YOUR SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


help every serious writer wants . . . 
coaching; collaboration, revision—-even ghostwriting. 


The ‘Proof is in the Pudding’’ as the old adage says. 


and get that ‘Happy glow of satisfaction.’ 


to gain writing success. | offer the kind of 
individual corrective criticism and 


PLUS MARKETING 


Try my help 
Write for complete details. 


Mary Kay Tennison 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 


2312 West 8th Street 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Fepsrvuary, 1953 


= 
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On Becoming a Writer 


By August Derleth 


IX. Variety and Dead Periods 


UST as the young writer ought not to bind him- 
self to any one style, so he ought not to keep 
to one kind of writing. Variety in both prose 

and poetry helps tremendously to achieve perspec- 
tive and balance. The writer who is given to but 
one kind of prose, for instance, readily comes to 
alter his judgment in favor of his prejudices or 
biases. 

One’s perspective on a detective story can be 
remarkably well adjusted by a little work on a 
serious novel or short story. Prolixity in a prose 
piece can become almost embarrassingly clear 
after the writing of some restrained verse. The 
writer who can train himself to work in more than 
one medium will learn that every medium adds 
to his perspective on work done in another 
medium. 

Moreover, variety in writing affords something 
more to the writer. It offers the writer a genuine 
vacation from one kind of writing or another. | 
am constantly beset by people who demand to 
know how I can write so much; at the moment of 
this writing my ninetieth book has just gone to 
the publishers, and there are five others in various 
stages of progress. My answer has always been that 
it is not alone concentration and the ability to 
stick to even a distasteful task, but the fact that 
the variety of my writing gives me an escape from 
any one type, in another, 

1 have spent the working hours of a morning 
on a serious novel. Tiring by noon, I find it quite 
a holiday, so to speak, to turn to writing verses 
while on a hike in the hills or marshes near Sac 
Prairie. By evening of that same day I am at work 
on my journal and on a pastiche or a weird tale. 
By the next morning I am ready and eager for the 
serious novel once again. I have thus taken a 
holiday from specific work without ever leaving 
work, 

Of course, the prolific writer is always open to 
the academic and stupid charge that he writes 
too much. I never knew a writer, prolific or other- 
wise, whose work was not uneven. That is as true 
of Henry James as of Georges Simenon, of 
Thoreau as of Emerson, of Sinclair Lewis as of 
Charles Dickens, of Edgar Lee Masters as of 
Ernest Hemingway. The carping book-reviewer 
who will dismiss any work by an author on the 
score that he writes too much and the work cannot 
therefore be good—and there are such, too 
ignorant to know that they are consigning not 
only the author under review but also Dickens, 
Scott, Dumas, James, Shakespeare, and many 


consideration. Such reactions rise from personal 
frustration which seeks justification in an old- 
fashioned and erroneous dictum that quality is 
not found in quantity. 

Variety has still another virtue it behooves the 
writer not to dismiss. That is the escape it affords 
from the dead periods. Every writer who pursues 
his solitary calling will sooner or later come to so- 
called “dead” periods in which he cannot for the 
life of him seem to create anything. It was once 
the fashion to say that he had “written himself 
out” for the time being, and must wait for his 
creative powers to be regenerated. 

Such periods are all too real, and it is perfectly 
true that creative powers need regeneration from 
time to time, Dead periods will come to every 
creative artist, no matter in what creative art he 
works. And they will come oftener the harder a 
creative artist works; the writer must prepare for 
them. They cannot be avoided; they can only be 
waited through or mitigated. 

Very often, the young writer’s first experience 
with such periods will frighten and appal him. He 
may indeed come to think that he has written him- 
self out. When such periods do come, it is best 
not to force one’s self to write. The alternatives 
lie in trying something utterly different, or in 
simply waiting patiently until the period passes. 
‘The writer who has learned to develop variety in 
his writing is hardly ever called upon to wait long 
for his dead periods to pass. 

‘There is, after all, only one similarity between, 
for example, a detective story and an_ historical 
novel, a pastiche and a poem, an uncanny tale and 
an essay—that is the mechanical act of writing. 
The writer's point of view alters markedly from a 
detective story to an historical novel, just as it 
does from an uncanny tale to an essay. Each form 
is governed by unwritten rules which differ from 
one another in direct relation to each form. The 
detective story may be a simple puzzle tale; it 
may be a story of psychological suspense; but it 
is never a costume story stressing romantic action 
in an historical setting. 

‘To move from one to another kind of writing 
requires an almost complete alteration in the 
point-of-view of the writer; and such an altera- 
tion is in itself virtually as great a change as the 
writer might achieve by simply leaving his type- 
writer for physical exercise cut off from the crea- 
tive. 

This may not seem so to the drone who feels 
that “writing is writing.” But a little actual ex- 


others to the wastebasket—is not worth any writer’s perience will soon teaeh the doubter otherwise. 
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Nothing alleviates the mechanical act of writing, 
but variety in outlook can do wonders to relieve 
the writer’s ennui with a kind of prose or poetry 
which has occupied his undivided attention for 
hours. 

The beginner, who has had a difficult enoug) 
time learning to write at all, may well wonder 
how much more effort it will take to develop 
variety in his work. It will take additional effort, 
certainly. It will not take as much painstaking 
labor as his attempts to master one kind of writ 
ing. He can take comfort in his tribulations by 
reflecting that the more variety his work has, the 
wider his potential audiences and the greater in 
number his possible markets. 

The writer who is setting out to develop variety 
in his work ought to avoid any wide divergences 
at first. He will find it easier, in actual practice, 
to move from an historical novel in a given setting 
to a modern novel in that same setting, than 
from an historical novel to a detective story. He 
will find it far more adjustable to move from a 
detective story to an uncanny tale or a study in 
pure grue. It is an almost pi, eptible alteration 
from an informal essay to a how-to-do-it article. 

Just as the practice of writing even mediocre 
poetry strengthens his prose, so the writer’s mas. 
tery of any one kind of prose writing is strength- 
ened by excursions into other kinds. Even more 
than his improvement in writing methods, the 
improvement in his perspective on his work is of 
singular importance to the writer, beginner or pro 
fessional. 

It is sadly true that most writers who are not 
prolific are often attached to their brain-children 
with all the fanatical devotion of a modern parent 
of but one child, obsessed with the most recent 
books on how to spare the rod and spoil the child. 
He cannot bear the slightest criticism of his work, 
and he is consequently soon rutted and stultified. 

On the other hand, the prolific writer in many 
fields not only learns to welcome criticism but is 
olten a far more severe critic of his own work than 
any professional critic could be. Moreover, he 
learns easily to distinguish between mere carping, 
and criticism which is genuinely constructive. It is 
important for a writer to know how to do this, to 
learn how to set criticism based on academic 
grounds against his experience and that of his 
characters and so separate the genuine criticism 
from the carping. There is not a writer alive who 
cannot benefit from constructive criticism, and the 
sooner he learns to recognize it, the better for him 
and for his work. There is nothing like variety in 
one’s work to help the writer to a healthy recog- 
nition and appreciation of helpful criticism. 


I referred previously to the psychology of the 
beginner's having a new manuscript ready to serve 
as a “shock absorber” against the rejection of the 
previous manuscript. Variety in writing is an ex- 
tension of this same psychology. If one type of 
work is not salable, another may be. The active 
writer seldom has many “duds” in his files; the 
wheel of public taste inevitably turns, and the 
unpopular of one year may become the popular 
of another. But the writer who lacks variety, and 
patience too, may find himself some day convinced 
that he has finished his career because his kind of 
work is at the moment not in favor. 

When I was very young, in my teens, I wrote 
only uncanny tales and detective stories, some of 
which were pastiches. In 1929 and 1930 the pas- 
tiches were well liked. Then they dropped out of 
favor in the rise of the hardboiled detective story. 
By 1945 they were back in favor again. From 1938 
to 1943 the serious historical novel was in demand; 
by 1945 the demand was for historical novels with 
strong overtones of sex and violence, and_ less 
emphasis on the serious. In our day such craftsmen 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne and Thomas Hardy, to 
mention but two, would have a difficult time find- 
ing a publisher. The writer given to but one kind 
of writing might soon find himself lost in the 
pressing haste of our time. He serves himself and 
his craft best if he becomes adaptable, so that he 
can find it possible without compromising his 
creative soul to turn from fiction to articles on 
editorial demand. 

Variety in writing makes the task of beginners 
easier, too. It is wiser to develop variety as early 
as possible. Doing a daily stint of writing is never 
quite so difhcult if one is writing at different 
subjects in different fields day after day for a while 
before returning to one’s initial or choice subject. 
It is less difficult, too, to learn variety in one’s 
formative writing years. But by the same token, it 
is never too late to learn variety, to learn that 
variety will keep a writer fresh and energetic, to 
learn escape from one field into another with all 
the benefits of an actual holiday. 

Basically, one of the most important things a 
writer must do is to keep his hand in. This is per- 
haps even more true of the writer who has arrived, 
than of the beginner. No aspect of his work will 
enable him to do so as well as the habit of variety 
in his writing. 


Do you find trouble in plotting your stortes? If 
you do, don’t miss August Derleth’s sensible sug- 
gestions in his next article, “The Plot’s the Thing.” 
It will appear in the March issue. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't cost you a 


penny! !f you have tried ‘systems, plans, 


gives details of this unique offer. 


MALIBU 1, 


Fepruary, 1953 


courses,” 
One hitherto unpublished writer, 
MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a record no other teacher, school, or agency 
can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE ond puts you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


write for my pamphlet which 


without success, pr 
supervision, SOLD 


etc., 
working under my 
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theres a MARKET IN ENGLAND 


An American writer who sells to British magazines tells 
just what they are looking for 


By BurToN Moore 


HY don’t you try selling that fact article 
or novel in England? 


The market for first novels and factual 
articles is exceedingly good in Great Britain. New 
novelists should sound out at least a few of the 
more than 250 English publishing houses if they 
are having difficulty in Ending an American pub- 
lisher. Some English books appear on paper so 
thin it floats away at a breath, but our English 
cousins managed to publish 7,000 more new books 
and new editions in 1951 than we published in 
this country. 

Publication costs are much lower in England. 
Since the publisher’s initial outlay is smaller, many 
firms can afford fliers on unknown writers. It is 
also comforting to know that a successful English 
book is likely to have publication in the States. 
It’s a “back door” début, but more than one suc- 
cessful American writer has reached the book- 
stores this way. 

English royalties are smaller but most new 
writers must be satisfied with small down pay- 
ments on their writing careers. Stanley Unwin of 
the British firm of Allen and Unwin thinks a 
“moderately successful” first novel should give the 
author about $300. Small by American standards— 
but better than nothing. 

As in this country, British magazines are eating 
up factual articles at an unprecedented rate. Try 
to make your article fresh, bright, and interesting 
and edit it just as carefully as you would for a 
tough editor in this country. The myths about 
British “stodginess” are just myths. Remember 
that many topics are newsworthy in England that 
are old hat here; English markets are pleased with 
that well-written article you can’t sell because the 
material is a little dated. 

Don’t be afraid to speak out like an American. 
The editor will certainly remark under your byline 
that you are an American. Nothing you can do 


will disguise your nationality—if the spelling ~ 


doesn’t give you away, the paper stock will. Don’t 
worry about Americanisms. The editor will remove 
them or retain them, just as he pleases. 

Study of the particular magazine or newspaper 
is vital. English editors pride themselves upon the 
“personality” of their magazines. Absorb their 
approach before you try the first manuscript. Some 
British publications are available in large city 
libraries; most will have to be ordered by yourself. 

After submitting your article don’t expect a 

uick reply. English editors try to be prompt but 
the Atlantic is just as wide from their side. It is 
considered a bit abrupt to drop manuscripts with- 
out a friendly word or two. Write the editor a 
letter and be sure that return postage is included 
for your story. International Postage Reply 
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coupons are best. Any medium-sized postoffice has 
them. 

Few British publications can match American 
rates, but it is refreshing to know that the Yankee 
custom of giving out work to the well-known 
author “on assignment” hasn’t caught on in Lon- 
don. Nor do many English editors require lengthy 
synopses. Send them the entire manuscript the 
first time. 

English editors are notoriously reluctant to 
quote rates. Superior work brings good rates but 
many publishers feel it isn’t cricket to compete 
for name writers in the open market. All rates 
are “available on application” and about half are 
listed in English writers’ guides. Few trade or 
technical journals run more than 2 cents a word— 
a situation which has recently excited protests from 
the London Centre of P.E.N. and the English 
Writers’ Circles. 

If you’re trying to sell a novel remember that 
British publishers have as many crotchety conven- 
tions as their American brethren. Both libel and 
copyright laws are different and the American 
writer will do well to (1) do business only with a 
reliable publisher and (2) follow his advice to 
the letter. 

Life is difficult for the short fiction writer in 
England and there is no reason to expect extra 
grace for American writers. First-class magazines 
have cut their fiction schedules sharply. The 
smaller markets for short stories and novelettes 
have also suffered. Nearly all of the 23 magazines 
which have merged, folded, or appeared less fre- 
quently since 1950 were fiction buyers. British 
editors say that short fiction has met serious com- 
petition from the paperback trade which is more 
highly developed than in the United States. Ac- 
cordingly it is not recommended that American 
writers try the short fiction field unless, of course, 
a good agent feels he has a special market. 

Unless you know your way around the British 
book and magazine world, a reliable agent is 
probably the best bet. Although many American 
agents have London offices their concentration on 
“name” writers makes it advisable to use a British 
firm. An essential tool is the Writers and Artists 
Yearbook, published annually by Adam and 
Charles Black of 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, 
W.1. Your local reference library should have it. 
Complete market information is available here— 
in fact, it is more detailed than any published in 
this country. At least three good writers’ journals 
are available: The Writer, 11 Stratford Place, 
London, W. 1; Monthly Press Information, 
B.C.M./Bureau, London, W.C. 1., and The 
Author, 84 Drayton Gardens, London, S.W. 10. 
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Prison Lingo 
By Dick WricHT 


Beer. (1) Any charge waiting when the inmate 
is released. (2) Any meat served in the prison 
dining-room. 

Bic Tor. The main dining-room of the prison. 

Broan. (1) An inmate’s woman acquaintance. (2) 
A homosexual. 

Buc. An insane person. 

Bum Rap. A false charge. 

Busrep. Arrested and convicted. 

Coot. Knocked senseless. 

Count. The regular check of all prisoners inside 
the prison. 

Crack up. Lose one’s sanity. 

Done 17. Serving a life sentence. 

Drum. Cell. 

Fincer. An accusation, 

Fink. An informer. 

Fisn. A new arrival in the prison. 

Fiick. A motion picture, 

Fior. Unfavorable action by the parole board. 

Hack. A domineering prison guard. 

Ho ve. Solitary confinement. 

Issue. Clothing and accessories issued at the prison 
ore and tailor shop. 

Kip. A young and willing homosexual. 

Kire. A letter of any sort. 

Lock. To restrict in action or movement. 

MAINLINE. A prison’s general group. 

MAKING IT. Serving one’s time without hitch. 

Muc snot. A photograph of a prisoner taken for 
purposes of identification. 

On ce. In solitary confinement. 

Operator. (1) An inmate who has followed some 
specific line of crime for years. (2) A prison 
conniver. 

Passover. A parole application set aside to a later 
date. 

P. R. Official prison regulation. 

Punk. (1) A young first offender. (2) 
deviate. 

P. V. A parole violator. 

Querr. (1) A phony story. (2) A_ professional 
homosexual. 

Rapo. A prisoner convicted of rape. 

Rec. Gym, show, or any other pleasure activity. 

ScarF. Any food. 

Screw. A prison guard. 

Surev. A homemade or prison-made knife. 

“o” ING. Going alone on any undertaking. 


A sex 


SINGLE “o” 
Sky RIDING. Embracing religion. 


Spup juice. An alcoholic beverage concocted of 
potatoes and yeast. 
STAKE out. (1) To make plans. (2) To take 


something for oneself. 
Starcu. Derisive for potatoes. 
StasH. To put something away. 
StaTE. (1) State issue. (2) Doing time for the 
state. 
Stir HAPPY. Insane from serving too much time. 
Srurr. Anything which will intoxicate. 
‘Tue Book. A life sentence. 
THE MAN. Any member of the prison personnel. 
Tor Locken. Confined to one’s cell. 
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WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of instruction on 
how to write stories for the comic books. You also receive 
a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL SCRIPT 
as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 No. Gordon Street 
Hollywood 38, California 


My 24-page booklet, 


WIN PRIZES 


| CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publi- 
| cation, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists 
| scores of lucrative competitions open to everyone. Pre- 

; sents winning tips from winners, judges and experts. 

| 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. Contest Magazine, Dept. D, 
| Upland, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee 


NICHOLAS KNOWS MARKETS 


Prefer to do your own mailing? We compile market lists 
from your description or from reading the MSS. 


Leaflet free. 


GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 


New York Writers 
Be. E. 35th St., N. 


“PERSONALIZED REVISIONS” 
$1.00 Per 1,000 Words 
| will practically re-write your article, short story or 
novel and build it into a strong plotted, brilliant, more 
promising piece of work. Besides going over your script 
word-by-word and as you how you can strengthen 
its sales appeal, | will also discuss tt constructively in 
one of my “personalized” letter reports. 
What ~~ your robiems? 
RAY HUNT! MOODY 
WHITTIER Mitt, AMESBURY, MASS. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! ; 

Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 

of writers. Let these Spe.-alized PLOT GENIES fur- 

nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 

types now in Romance, 

Short-Short Story = Comedy rite what the 

editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 

checks. Send today bi free descriptive literature. 
J. C. Publisher's Agent 

P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


| WANT to contact 
new WRITERS 


Checks mailed daily. Get yours! 

he write for pay. 
pare time at home. 

No previous experience FREE. 


necessary. Send for: 
468-51 Independence Bldg, Colorado Springs, Colo, 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
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What Editors Want 


Signature Press, 23 S. Howard St., Baltimore, 
Md., is still in the market for short sophisticated 
novellos, 45,000-50,000 words, for hard cover 
royalty publication. It plans to publish about 50 
titles in 1953. Jack Woodford is a vice-president 
of the firm, but MSS. should be sent to the Balti- 
more address. Personal correspondence to Mr. 
Woodford should be directed to him at P. O. 
Box 1318, Richmond 10, Va. 

— Ae] — 

The Elks Magazine, 50 EF. 42nd St., New York 17, 
is working with freelance article writers on an 
assignment basis. Fact MSS. should not be sent to 
the publication without previous correspondence. 

Ae] — 

Carmena Freeman, editor of Front Page Detec- 
tive and Inside Detective, 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, announces that her publications are no 
longer interested in official bylines but want byline 
stories of criminals and of wives or sweethearts of 
victim or killer. The magazines also seek good 
stories of miscarriage of justice. Payment $200 on 
acceptance for full length stories, around 3,500 
words; $25-$125 for shorts and off-trail copy 500- 
2,000 words. 

— Ab] — 

Quatrain Digest is a new bimonthly magazine 
devoted solely to quatrains of high literary quality. 
New poets are welcome to submit poems in each 
issue. The editor is John De Stefano, 459 Home- 
stead Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 

— Ae] — 

Adam is a new bimonthly Fawcett publication 
seeking exciting but authentic articles dealing with 
sex, crime, sport, adventure. These should be 
under 5,000 words, ‘The magazine will use also a 
little fiction of the same hard-boiled type, pref- 
erably around 15,000 words. Payment is up to $800. 
‘The editor is Joseph Corona, well-known for his 
work in the fact detective field. Address him at 67 
W. 44th St., New York 18. 

— Av] — 

Avon Science and Fantasy Reader is a new pub- 
lication taking the place of the discontinued 
Avon Science Fiction Reader and Avon Fantasy 
Reader. It’s a quarterly using original stories—fan- 
tastic, weird, and science-fiction. Sol Cohen, 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, is editor. Payment, it 
is announced, will be by arrangement. 

The Flower Grower, 70 E. 45th St.. New York 
17, now pays on acceptance instead of publication. 
For articles around 1,500 words the rate is up to 
$75. Fillers of 100-200 words bring $5 up. Photo- 
graphs are paid for at $10 each. Material of ,a 
how-to-do-it character is wanted; it must be by 
authorities. or experienced home _— gardeners. 
‘Theodore A, Weston is editor. 


Magazine Digest, 30 East 60th St., New York 22, 
has been purchased by Robert Farrell Publications 
from Archer St. John. Gunther Stuhlman, until 
recently on the staff of the American Mercury, has 
been appointed editor-in-chief. 

Mr. Stuhlman plans to keep the publication 
primarily in the reprint and digest field but will 
use a greater proportion of original articles on 
subjects of wide public interest. In recent years 
Magazine Digest has confined its purchase of 
originals largely to humor. 

— Ae] — 

William L. Hamling, Jmagination, Box 230, 
Evanston, Ill, wants stories in science-fiction and 
fantasy “with tight plotting, interesting narrative 
hook openings, and a completely satisfactory end 
with all the problems resolved, preferably happily, 
or in the ‘poetic justice’ tradition.” Imagination 
pays le-3c a word on aceptance. Lengths of stories 
range from 2,000 to 30,000. 

— Ae] — 

Apartment Life, 319 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
is directed solely to apartment dwellers in upper 
and middle income brackets. It covers home 
furnishings, decorating, appliances, entertainment, 
food, travel. Articles 1,000-4,000 words are wanted 
by the editor, Seena Hamilton. Payment is around 
Ic a word. 

— Ae] — 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, is in the market for verse, articles, and essays 
about animals in their natural surroundings or as 
pets in homes, preferably with photographs. Prose 
should run 300-400 words, verse 4-12 lines. Pay- 
ment 4c a word for prose, $1 for poems, $1 up 
for photographs and drawings. This magazine 1s 
published by the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals but has national 
distribution. W. A. Swallow is editor. 

Ar} — 

Photographic Trade News, 1114 First Ave., 
New York 21, offers a good market for articles 
about specific business-producing projects of 
stores—events rather than sales policies. Charlie 
McDermut, the editor, would like especially pic- 
ture stories—about six photographs with captions, 
a minimum of copy. Pictures must illustrate defi 
nite story points, Payment, $50. Query intelli 
gently—and specifically. 

— — 

A chief need of Electrical Merchandising, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, is “picture stories that 
are logical, genuine, technically good.” Also it 
seeks articles of industry-wide significance, cover- 
ing trends and problems. The magazine is directed 
mainly to retailers, It pay 2c a word plus $5-$6 a 
photo, on acceptance. Query Robert W. Arm- 
strong. 
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The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 


16, points out that it is “interested in new I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 

authors and always happy to consider their work. Sick of rejects! { have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfie 

It is constantly in need of short light poets ye may te helo you 

amusing brief essays. The Atlantic pays $1 a line print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 

for verse, varying but good rates for prose, on ac 


ceptance. 


WILL 
t. 


Casselberry Dep Fern Park, Flo. 


Good essay writers can find a market in the 
Home Forum page of the Christian Science Moni 


tor, | Norway St., Boston 15. The editors are in < 
need of competent essays of real literary quality, MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
800-1,500 words. As on most newspapers, rates are 50c Per Thousand Words 


Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 

Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


not high, but the publication is very pleasant to 
deal with. 


GOLD MINE IN WRITING 


Maravedi El Krishnar’s Money-Making Book 


women characters of fiction—all crea’ 
Also gripping ways to influence them, to put te 

in your plot. Take the shortcut to fame and fortune in an 
ham every field of writing. . . . $2.98 


OLYMPIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1912 Lincoln-Park-West, J-103, Chicago 14 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 


rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each pr 
erly ngee when ready. Free carbon on white paper. PSs 
Ho me to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 

Howard IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 

(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 

“Frankly, the pa Hoey but my readers 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 

wi 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
IT can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


A new book publishing house is Coley Taylor, 
Publisher, 145 E. 63rd St., New York 21. It will 
be associated in production, promotion, and sales 
with the Bond Wheelwright Company at the same 
address. Its first book will be a reprint of The 
White Rose of Memphis, a novel by Colonel W. 


C. Falkner, originally published in the 1880's. 

— Ag] — 
Home Modernizing, a new magazine to appear MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

March 1, will devote much space to how-to articles Fist Ald to ‘Weitere 

designed for home owners interested in repairing Fast — Accurate —- Neat 

or renovating their houses. It will be published yf 4 Come 

by the same firm as Small Homes Guide. Query One Carbon if desired 

S. C. Warden, 82 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, MAUDE B. TABER 

with your ideas. R. 0. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 
— — 


Deco Trefoil, external house organ of the Den 
ver Equipment Company, 1400 17th Denver 


17, is directed to those interested in mining and |) CASH FOR FILLERS 
milling equipment, though it uses a wide variety | “PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 


ment, on publication, is at nominal amounts for 
text, but cartoons dealing with miners bring $5 NOW TO write salable tiller 
up. Russ Whitman sovetin and dramatist eat | lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy 
A. D. FREESE & SONS 


ew editor. He'll furnish information. and- sz 
new clit ll furnish inf ion and- sample Box A, Uplend, ind. 
copies on request. 


of subject matter. Articles must be illustrated. Pay. || for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles of all 
| 
| 
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{ 
Af wm ANALYZE PEOPLE AT SIGHT. Contains the SECRETE) 
of the BEST SELLER—the 38 unforgettable men and 
Vy ay "7 | 
- 
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John M. Ross, is editor of the new Man’s Day, 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. He wants exciting fact 
and fiction for a strictly male audience. Lengths 
to 4,000 words for fact, 5,000 for fiction. Payment 
is from $200 to $400. 

— Av] — 


The Christian Parent, Box 31, Highland, IIL, 
is seeking articles on the home and on child train- 
ing, written from a Christian point of view. Pre- 
ferred word length, 1,560. It uses fiction and verse 
with the same motivation; likewise cartoons. Pay- 
ment is 4c a word on acceptance; $3 for cartoons. 
The Rev. Erwin J. Kolb is editor. 

Av] — 


The Methodist Church has replaced Boys Today 
and Girls Today with a new monthly publication, 
Twelve/Fifteen, appealing to both boys and girls, 
writes J. Emerson Ford, editor of Youth Publica- 
tions for the church. It is in the market for short 
stories to 3,500 words, serials to 35,000, and feature 
copy around 1,000. Payment is Ic-2c a word on 
acceptance. The magazine will be glad to be 
queried about ideas and will furnish sample copies 
to prospective contributors on request. 


— Ag] — 


The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., W2, 
Toronto, Canada, needs “every type of story,” 
according to announcement by Miss Gwen Cowley, 
fiction editor. It uses every week five short stories— 
usually 3,000-5,000 words—one serial, and one con+ 
densed novel. Its greatest difficulty is in getting 
up-to-date romances that will please family readers. 
Solid, well-rounded plots are essential. 

The Star Weekly uses a science-fic‘ion novel 
about three times a year and finds this type of story 
very popular. 

— Av] — 


Robert O. Erisman, editor of Stadium Publi- 
cation, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, is looking 
especially for off-trail Western and sport short 
stories by new writers. Emphasis should be on 
characterization rather than plot, and the style 
should be fresh. 

— Ae] — 


Joseph H. Friedman edits American Roofer & 
Siding Contractor, and Shipping Management, 
both at 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. He'd like 
to receive more good MSS.—success stories for the 
former, stories about packing and shipping opera- 
tion in medium-sized firms for the latter. Articles 
should be 1,000-1,500 words with a picture or two. 
Payment, $20-$30, usually on publication. Query 
Mr. Friedman with your ideas. 


Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19, is in the 
market for back-of-the-book filler material dealing 
with car retailing and service sales activities, 
especially unusual gimmicks er promotional de 
vices. These shorts, running from 100 to 350 words, 
should, whenever possible, be accompanied by 
copies of ads, mailing pieces, etc. 

Motor is also in the market for pictures and 
captions dealing with unusual or custom cars, 
dealer show rooms, used car lots, lighting set-ups, 
displays, etc. 

Payment is approximately 2c a word on filler 
material, while pictures with captions bring $6. 
All material is paid for on acceptance. 

Meanwhile, the magazine is still looking for case 
history articles telling how new and used car 
dealers and automotive service stations and repair 
shops are increasing profits by improved or 
unusual operating methods. If possible, photos 
should be included, 

Motor can also use personality sketches of 
unusual or highly interesting dealers or service 
station owners, especially individuals with unusual 
interests or hobbies. 

For cartoons on car dealers, repairshops, or the 
atuomotive industry in general, payment is $10. 

Irwin Hersey is managing editor of Motor. 


Macfadden Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, are about to start another men’s maga- 
zine, Impact, a bimonthly. It will use fiction and 
true adventure. Payment will be on acceptance, 


$150-$200. Query with ideas. 
— Ag] — 


Miss Barbara Nolen, editor of Story Parade, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York, is seeking more short factual 
material, especially in biography and science, to 
make a genuine appeal to boys and girls 8-12 years 
old. 

— — 


Ski Magazine, Norwich, Vt., is now using a 
limited amount of fiction, also some cartoons. 
Payment for text is lc-5c a word on publication. 
William T. Eldred is editor. 


— 


Under its present editor, Albert Kornfeld, 
House and Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, is seeking articles on music and the art of 
good living as well as home and garden material. 
Material for this magazine must be authoritative 
and must appeal to cultivated readers. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 


Poetry. 

ata ue on uest. 
AGNES REEVE, CRITIC. 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


| SHOULD BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


since I'm the author of a prize-winning novel; 6 text- 
books, and half a lifetime of short pieces. Not to speak 


1500 times. Study by 


of having lectured on writing 
H. Writers 


mail. Chicago cless. Evanston class. N. 
Colony. Plots too. Available for lectures. 


1. REID 


1034 Dundee Roa Northbrook, IIlinois 
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Contests and awards 
open to writers 


The Elsevier Press, 402 Lovett Blvd., Houston, 
Tex., offers a $1,000 cash prize in addition to 
royalties for the best novel writen by a South- 
westerner, Only legal residents of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and New 
Mexico may compete. Closing date: December 3}. 
1953. Details are available from Bob Flagg of the 
press. 

— 

The Poetry Society of Colorado has announced 
its thirteenth annual nationwide contest for un- 
published poems up to 24 lines on the American 
Scene. Prizes are $25, $10, and $5. Books and 
magazine subscriptions will be presented to win- 
ners of honorable mention. The competition is 
open to all poets except those who have won cash 
prizes in previous American Scene contests. Clos- 
ing date: April 1. 

Address Mrs. S. Mayer, 910 St. Paul St., Denver, 
Colo., for details. 

— Av] — 

The San Francisco Browning Society offers $100 
for the best dramatic monologue by a resident of 
one of the bay counties of California. The contest 
closes March 25. Information may be obtained by 
calling EXbrook 2-4866, San Francisco. 

— Av] — 

The tenth anual competition and exhibition 
for press photographers of America will be held 
in March under sponsorship of the National Press 
Photographers Association and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Photographs must have been taken or 
initially published between March 1, 1952, and 
March 1, 1953. The competition is divided into 
11 classes. Details are obtainable from the Public 
Relations Department, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

— Ab] — 

The Poetry Society of America offers the follow 
ing anual prizes and awards: 

Lola Ridge Memorial Award, $150, for the two 
best poems of social significance ($100 first prize. 
$50 second prize) submitted by members and non- 
members of the society in open competition. 

Reynolds Lyric Award, $200, for the best lyric 
submitted by a member of the society. 

PSA Annual Award, $100 first prize, $50 second 
prize, for the best poems submitted by members in 
the monthly contests and judged by vote of the 
membership. 

Poetry Chap-Book Award, $100, for an outstand- 
ing critical or biographical work on poetry pub- 
lished in the year. 

Emily S. Hamblen Memorial Award, $100, for a 
work on William Blake in prose or poetry. 

Ridgely Torrence Memorial Award and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay Memorial Award, each $100, for 
an outstanding book of poetry published in the 
year. 
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POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
* lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nationa! Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 


2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 11, Texas 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our oe 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POETRY CLINIC 


Dept. BD, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregen 


GHOSTING ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 
Let Me Write It For You 
Speeches Stories Plays Skits 


WALTER DEAN 
111 Hitt Street ~ Columbia, Mo. 


‘I'VE MADE 43 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 years. 
Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. Reading 
fee: $1 first 1,000, up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, Hil. 


LET ME HELP YOU 
Give Your Script More Sparkle! 


Criticism $1 per M; Rewriting $1.25 per M. Free market 
suggestions. Prompt, careful attention your story deserves. 


Fast typing service; 60c per M 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, Californie 


WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. 
Former teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national 
publishing house experience will analyze mss., edit, or 
collaberate with writers in need of professional help. 
Marketing. New York contacts. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
P. O. Box 1970 Chicago, IIlinois 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman’s New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional! style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 1 mar- 
kets, alee month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Casselberry Dept. A Fern Park, Fle. 
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Alexander Droutzkoy Memorial Award, Gold 
Medal and $100, for distinguished service to 


poetry. 

Shelley Memorial Award, approximately $800, 
awarded to a poet judged most deserving on the 
basis of his published work and financial need. 

Most of the awards, it will be noted, are not 
based on work submited in competition. The 
secretary of the society is Gustay Davidson, 227 
East 45th St., New York 17. 


No One Way to Interview 


[Continued from Page 15) 


and I interrupted with: “Why don’t you cut out 
the malarkey and tell me the truth?” 

He bounced to his feet and cussed a purple 
streak, doubled his fists and threatened mayhem. 
But I sat there confidently, knowing we under- 
stood each other. Finally he blurted out: “I 
don’t know why I'm obligated to tell you any- 
thing—but here’s the proot.” And he took some 
important documents from a file and showed 
them to me. They, not what he said, made up 
my story. 

I have heard it said that if you can’t get a 
story from a man, accuse him of something vile 
and he'll shout ‘a story at you. Maybe. But if I 
hadn't felt I knew my bullish friend enough to 
say what I did, I'd have kept my mouth shu 

Sometimes an interviewee tells such a_bald- 


Four VALUABLE BOOKS 


For Short-Short Story Writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-STORY 
by Robert Oberfirst 
Analyses of short-shorts from Collier's, New Yorker, 


tering them.'’—-New Haven Journal-Courier. 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 
by Robert Oberfirst 


“The author, a specialist in the short-short, 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 
by Robert Oberfirst and others 
Published by The Writer, 
Oberfirst, 


first. 


1952 ANTHOLOGY OF 
BEST ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORTS 

Edited by Robert Oberfirst 
A collection of 33 outstanding, original 
new authors, plus biographic sketches of all 
and a discussion of short-short technique by the editor. 


All four beoks at a special reduced price of $7.75 


Send your order to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 
P. 0. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Esquire, etc. 
“Oberfirst not only gives you the tricks, but tricks you into mas- 


has collected 28 of 
his published short-shorts which might serve as a companion vol- 
ume to his other books on short-short technique.”’--The Writer. 


Inc., and containing charters by Robert 
Ben Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Quentin Reyn- 
olds, and others. A Collier's Short-Short analyzed by Robert Ober- 


short-shorts by talented, 
authors represented 


faced heap of nonsense that the mere reporting 
of it, without challenging a single statement, 
gets the story across. Once I interviewed a noted 
wrestling promoter in Denver. For almost an 
hour he told me how honest wrestling is, how 
virtuous is the sport, how sincere are the wrest- 
lers. I spiced the story with repetitions of his 
insistence that professional wrestling, like 
Caesar's wife, was unassailable. The result: a 
straight interview that grew more ludicrous 
with each insistence. 

It doesn’t hurt—and may even help a great 
deal—to read not only what contemporary 
writers say about interviewing—always remem- 
bering the personal aspects—but to delve into 
the works of such sociologists as W. I. Thomas, 
whose theories on subjectivity and whose “‘life- 
history” techniques are famous in the field; of 
psychiatrists such as Frederic Wertheim, whose 
books on the mentally defective and the crimi- 
nal are beautiful pieces of interviewing; and of 
such “muck-rakers” as Ida Tarbell and Lincoln 
Steffens. No one who sincerely wants to write 
articles about people—especially people — in 
public life-ought to miss Steffens’s Autobio- 
graphy. 

The great interviewers are not born; they are 
made. They are made out of study, curiosity, 
sympathy, accommodation and understanding. 
And as they develop they come closer to people, 
closer to life—and with this development comes 
the mastery of their techniques. 


BARRY LESLIE OBERFIRST 
I'm very proud of my 5 year old son because 


FREE! FREE! FREE!! 


writing this type fiction. 
shorts at very low cost. Write for details 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which 
contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing a salable short-short, 
will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in 
Personal training in writing salab!é short- 


he’s about to start school; he knows the A, B, 
C; can count to 100; has memorized most of the 
nursery rhymes; knows all the characters in 
Peter Pan including Wendy, John, Michael, Cap- 
tain Hook, Mr. Smee, and Tinker Bell. 

I'm also proud of the 1952 ANTHOLOGY OF 
BEST ORIGINAL SHORT SHORTS which I have 
edited and dedicated to my son Barry Leslie. The 
anthology is listed on the left with my other 
books on short-short story techni«ue. 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares, Rate: 9c a word, first insertion: 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 Nationa! 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


“SONGWRITING, SELLING SECRETS,” professional menuol, 
$1 postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Sterling Sherwin 
(ASCAP), Mill Valley 339, Colif. 
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Every problem dis- 


.00 apitalization, 


cussed and illustrated. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penno. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send for 
— Big Mountain Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 
, Co 
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“SELF-HYPNOSIS For Writers,” “‘Powerdam Relexation,” 
disinhibits; breeds FLUENCY, SUCCESS; hoards, attracts 
creative energy. Folio, $ Guaranteed. Lloyd Collins, 
Appalachia, Virginia. 


FIND RELAXATION in inspiring poetry. Only 75c¢ for “Let 
the Deep Song Rise.’ Swaim, Dillsburg, Pennsylvania. 


MARKETS 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Celif. 
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GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS needed. Free details. Art 
Mart, LaHobra, Calif. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT TO WRITE pag pinnae and thereby sell as 
quickly as b Find answer my ad, this magozine, 


page 6. WaTALie. NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


WE PAY CASH! Circulors!) Outfit—25c! Hirsch, 
Spring Valley 2, N. Y. 
PERSONALS 


— con be yours, develop HIDDEN TALENTS, send 


birth d envelope. MELISSA STU- 
DIO, ‘Atlantic City, N. J. Box 251. 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING ANALYSIS $2.00. Vocational 
analysis $5.00. Specific advice for inferiority feelings. 
Fe years experience. Cunninghom, 81 Bailey, 
ass. 


Lowrence, 


Fepruary, 1953 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drown to 


REWRITE DESK offers revision and editing of song lyrics 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. 


FOTOSTAMPS. STAMP-SIZE. 100 Black/White, $1.75. Gray 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Paul’s Photos, 


SERVICES 


NOW! STAND-BY COPY HOLDER Saves your eyes, time, 
errors and money. Holds copy 7 to 82" x 14". Free 
literature. Only 3s. 95 postpaid! Money beck guarantee. 
Model Service, 216 W. Jackson, Chicago 
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your 00. 
Mailed flat on heovy Bristcl board. F. Cunningham, 
Brookside Roud, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


for $1. Box 2, Richmond, Ind. 


Two for $1.06 ae 
Marvin Schmidt, 8109-1A Kilpatrick, 
okie, Hl. 


Moody, Whittier Hill, Amesbury, Mass. 
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3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 1 
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, Correspondence Club . 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select el 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a 
pepe to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomesa 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
Vast me Est. 1922...Seaied 
lare FREE. EV. , Box 988, Jacksonville, 


COMING! 


In Author & Journalist 


In March: An unpublished chapter 
from Jack Woodford’s forthcom- 
ing book, Writer’s Cramp 


Scheduled for Future Issues: How-to 
articles on the Pulps, Poetry, Light 
Verse, Special Features .. . 


Make sure of getting AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
every month—use the coupon below. 


(Single copies, including back numbers if avail- 
able, 25c each.) 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
_$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
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Soon 


) ing trouble get- 
published? 
Mail the coupon 
free copy of Vantages 2 “Page 
brochure describing 
tive program for publishing 


your book. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Don’t be discouraged by rejection slips. Some of 
Vantage Press’s best selling books were turned 
down by commercial publishers. If you are look- 
ing for a publisher, be sure to learn about our 
unusual program for producing, promoting and 
distributing your book. This may be your big op- 
portunity. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales 
successes to its name, and This Is Our Land 
is just one of them. Other Vantage books 
thet have chalked up big sales — to men- 
tion only a few — include Daddy Was An 
Undertaker, by McDill McCown Gassman 
(11,000 copies in print — three editions); 
Hollywood, U. S. A., by Alice Evans Field; 
A Yank on Piccadilly, by C. L. McDermott 
(also sold to Popular Library for a 25c¢ 
pocket book — first printing, 150,000 
copies); The Girl from Ruby’s, by Chet 
Nichols; Under the Dryer, by Patricia J. 
Riker; A Modern Dictionary of the Holy 
Bible by Horace C. Jenkins; Fighting Ad- 
miral: The Story of Dan Callaghan, by 
Father Francis X. Murphy, etc. 


Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and 
poetry that measures up to certain standards. We 
want to see even those manuscripts that have 
been rejected. Remember, publishing history is 


filled with examples of blunders that publishers 
have made in rejecting books which later soared 
to popularity, 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative pro- 
gram that has worked so well for so many Van- 
tage authors. Write for our 24-page, illustrated 
brochure, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
It’s free. Mail the coupon below, or send a post- 
card to Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB6, Vantage 
Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB6, 
Vantoge Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


| If on the West Coast: } 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB6, 
6356 Hollywood Blvd. 
Holiywood 28, Calif. 
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